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INTRODUCTION. 



k ooiNO^ a going, well set off in style^ 

For Asia^ famed Asia to see ; 
We'll bid our farewell to Old England awhile^ 

And give a good jump o'er the sea. 

O'er Europe we're wandered, so won't go again^ 

But skip to the Black S^a in haste } 
Or Constantinople^ not their to remain^ 

But get into Asia quite fast. 

Pray, look at the Map now^ and find every^place^ 

The journey is marked this to show. 
*Twill hinder ! but then you're not running a race 5 

You will understand better^ you know. 
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wish you to laugh^ and be merry^ 'tis true 
But wish you also to be wise. 
May the book make you better^ I say -, and don*t you ? 
O yes^ if instruction you prize. 

The people who travelled here time after time^ 

Have taken much trouble and pain ; 
They bore all the labour through every clime -, 

You read> and the benefit gain. 

But read it With cafe, md dtsite to Im^to^e, 

And all about Asia to know : 
Then travel in quiet, you've no need to move« 

Nor out of your parlour to go. 

Whene'er you are weary, then lay the book by. 

To-morrow you'll read a bit more. 
You'll stopjn your journey all safe, well, and dry. 

What traveller e'er did so before ? 

You don't know their dangers^their carriage down 
breaks ; 

Their ship is half-wrecked by a storm $ 
Oft hungry, or cold, or the robber all takes— 

You're happy, and well fed, and warm ; 
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And thid comes with reading 3 you find in a book 
Much knowledge^ amusement, and joy. 

How stupid and silly I think you would look, 
If you could not read yet, you great boy ! 

A balf^penny picture would then do for you. 

Great A, with a dog> and a cat. 
No need to spend money for volumes all new. 

Gilt, lettered, well bound, and all that. 

V 

Yet let your young brothers and sisters al| see^ 
Although they can't read, they're so small ; 

And tell them what every picture raty be ; 
You know, and can tell it them all. 

m 

And when over Asia you've wandered awhile. 

Mid nations half savage and rude. 
We'll find something else, that shall well make you 
smile 

I mean, if I hear that you're good I 
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ASIA MINOR. I. 

Did not you say that Constantinople was the 
capital of Turkey in Europe, that it is placed 
on the eastern edge, just where it touches 
Asia, under the Black Sea ? Well then, there is 
part of Europe in this map of Asia; look for 
Constantinople at the top of it, towards the 
left hand. O here it is— we are to set out from 
thence on our journey. 

Now we just cross this arm of the sea, ciUled 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, and get into 
Asia, that part of it which is called Asia Minor. 
This is a large peninsulai south of the Black 

B 



2 ASIA MINOR. 

Sea^ and washed on the lower part by the Me« 
diterranean. It has been the seat of iamous 
cities and powerful kingdoms ; it is now com* 
pletely under the Turks, who ruin every thing 
wherever they come, .by their superstition, 
their ignorance, and their want of taste. 

1. Turkish Caravan^ 

These realms, once so populous, so well 
governed and prosperous, are now in many 
parts infested by hordes of banditti, who rob and 
murder all whom they can overcome : so that 
travellers generally join considerable numbers 
together^ that they inay defend one another ; 
such a company is called a caravan. Once a 
year, especially, a very large company of pil- 
grims go to Mecca^ to pay their devotions at 
the tomb of Mahomet, whom the Mussulman 
esteenis as the great Prophet. 

This caravan is frequently composed of 
forty thousand or even seventy thousand people ; 
pilgrims, merchants, servants, and janissaries, 
or soldiers, to guard them. A commander is 
always appointed, and they march with con- 
siderable regularity. The merchandise is usu- 
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ally carried on camels, of which nine ot ten 
thousand sometimes are attached to one ca- 
ravan. 

3- Turks destroying Works of Art. 

It was said that the Turks destroy and ruin 
wherever they go, through ignorance and want 
of taste, which is the usual consequence. As a 
proof of it, nothing is more common than for 
them to pull down the beautiful remains of Gre- 
cian architecture, temples and baths, merely for 
the stones to build some wall or despicable house, 
in which is often seen a column set wrong 
end upwards, with the capital somewhere else ; 
and -elegant bas-relievos and figures placed 
with their' heads downwards. They have no 
eyes to be charmed with the most exquisite 
sculpture, but often saw to pieces the fiuest 
statues, merely to burn into lime the marble of 
which they are made. 

When gentlemen travel there, and hunt lip 
every thing they can find of these antiquities, 
the Turks always suppose they are in search of 
bidden treasures ; as they cannot conceive any 
value in statues, however admirable the work* 

B % 
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manship : and if tbey sometimes sell one for a 
great deal of money, tbey laugh, to think how 
foolish we are to buy them. 

Ah cease^ barbarians^ to destroy 
Beauties ye know not to enjoy ! 
Have ye no pleasure when ye see 
Such grace and beauteous symmetry ? 
Had Phidias^ who with skill so great 
That statue formed^ foreseen its fate ;. 
How had his soul been quite unmanned^ 
His chisel dropping from his hand ! 

Ye laugh, but still destroy, and show ■ 
From ignorance what mischiefs flow. 



3. Tray. Achilles dragging the dead: 
Body of Hector. 

Homer was one of the most ancient Greek 
poets, the prince of them for excellence. One 
of his principal poems is called the Iliad, 
because it relates the story of the Greek na- 
tions besieging Ilium, or Troy, for ten years»< 
Acbilles waa one of the great commandersi 
among the Grecians; be fought and slew. 
Hector, son of Priam, the king of Troyj 
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*and according to the savage customs of those 
times, he fastened the dead body of Hector to 
fais chariot, and dragged him all round the city, 
in sight of his agonized father, mother, and 
fellow citizens ; for whom be had fought, and 
in whose defence he was slain. 

War^ bloody war, what mischiefs has it done ; 

What ruin, moumiag, death, where'er it goes ; 
Arts, comforts, peace, all vanish, every one : 

It triumphs most, when widest spread its woes. 

|f here a man but break a leg, we sigh } 
We hate a murderer wjbo aims to kill.— ^ 

War, ill one day bids many thousands die ; 
Foes, friends, it sets each others blood to spill. 

What hateful passions agitate, and rage 

Within a warrior's breast, who loves the fight. 

Barbarian hations may in war engage. 
They know no better, nay may think it right 5 

But Christians, followers of Jesus, sure 
Are better taught, and better feelings know. 

Meekness he teaches, patience to endure. 
And mercy to forgive our vilest foe. 
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4. Tenqfk of Diana at Ephesus. 

The idolatry of the ancients was more 
eminently attached to some gods, or god- 
desses, or caves, or temples, than to others ; 
9M fancy, or priestcraft, or superstition, 
happened to prevail* One of the most fa- 
mous was the temple of Diana, at Ephesus ; 
accounted indeed for its grandeur one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 

The statue of the goddess was very pecu- 
liar ; it was intended to represent Nature, 
as nourishing an^ sustaining all creatures. 
She has therefore many breasts, to show how 
largely and fully nature supplies all : and the 
lower parts of the statue are filled with the 
heads of the principal animals; stags, oxen, 
sheep, &c. &c. down to the lowest and least, 
as all partake of her bounty. 
. It was thus that the ignorant heathens, who 
had no revelation from God to teach them 
better, stopped short at what they called 
nature ^ and did not see the God of nature^ 
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who formed all these creatures, and who alone 
sustains them. 

It was in honour of this goddess, that the 
Ephesians raised a riot against St. Paul^ when 
he preached Christ and the true God ; as re- 
corded in the Bible, Acts, chap. 19. 
. Let us bless God that we know better ; let 
us show it by loving him who made us, and 
him who redeems souls from guilt and sin^ 
and everlasting perdition. 

5. Caravanserai. 

There are no inns like ours in the Eastern 
Countries. In almost any part of England we 
can have accommodation at a good inn ; 
but travellers in the Turkish dominions find, 
at certain stopping places, large buildings 
erected by public or private bounty, called 
Caravanserais. These consist, usuall}^ of a 
square court, surrounded with chambers, 
behind which are stables for the cattle. In 
these chambers you seldom find any sort of 
furniture; travellers must bring with them beds, 
cooking utensils, and provisions of ail sorts. 
A few, indeed, situated in towns or places of 
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considerable trafic, have persons living in 
them, who supply the more necessary articles 
wanted by visitors. 

A large gateway gives entrance, a fountain 
is commonly found in the midst of the court. 
Those who come first take possession , and 
keep ity although sometimes they are the lowest 
of the people* Very frequently, in places not 
often used} not only are the walls bare^, but 
th^ rooms are full of vermin, scorpions, per- 
haps, besides spiders, and insects of all sorts. 

Such a building as this, in the city of 
Bethlehem, was the inn where Joseph and 
Mary could find no room ; every apartment 
being occupied. She was obliged to put up 
with the place intended for the cattle. There 
was the Saviour of mankind born ; beginning 
his life in a humble manner indeed. 

6. Battle of Issus. 

In travelUng, it is \'ery interesting to find 
out the spots where any thing remarkable in 
ancient history has happened. The«|>Iain of 
Troy is thus attractive. W.e come now to 
Issus, a place rendered famous by a great battle. 
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in which Alexander defeated Darius, the Per- 
' sian king. 

Xerxes, a former king of Persia, had in-* 
vaded Greece in order to subdue the country. 
His vast army was almost entirely destroyed, 
and himself in an open boat recrossed the 
sea, to return home* There had been conti- 
nual war^ more or less, for above a hundred 
years afterwards. At last,^ Alexander, king of 
Macedon, procured himself to be appointed 
general of the Greeks, against the Persians, 
then governed. by Darius. He crossed into 
Asia Minor, then under the Persians, with 
Only tbiirty-two thousand foot and five thou- 
sand horse. With this small army be de- 
feated six hundred thousand Persians, at the 
river Granicus. They again assembled four 
hundred thousand foot and one hundred thou- 
sand horse, to oppose him near the town of 
Issus ; but were again defeated, with the loss 
of one hundred and twenty thousand men. 
Although they fought again, yet this battle 
seems to have given Alexander such an entrance 
into Asia, and such a reputation as a con* 
queror, that nothing could withstand him. 
Darius was treacherously slain by one of his 
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own officers; and Alexander ravaged, and 
"ruled over all his dominions, for a few years ; 
for he died of a surfeit in drinking, at Babylon, 
at the early age of thirty-two* 
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7. Bashkir Man and Circassian Woman. 

All nations think their ow^ form the most 
beautiful; yet the difference between these 
forms is so great, that they cannot both* be 
handsome. Any unprejudiced eye will call 
one ugly, and the other pleasing. These two 
nations are very near neighbours, though so 
extremely different, in appearauice. But the 
worst part of the matter is not the mere lack of 
beauty ; there is evidently a brutality of cha- 
racter marked in the countenance of the Bashkiri. 
which gives u$ disgust. When a face is rather 
deficient in charms, it may nevertheless be 
charming, by the goodness, and intelligence, 
and feeling, beaming in it. 
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Teinnc not of red and white 

Cbnstituting beanty ; 
Or a form genteel and slight— 

I enquire for duty. 

flandsoipe is that handsome does. 

Is a good old saying. 
Plainest face may please us thus. 

Love and duty paying. 

Those who think themselves so fair. 

Our high notice claiming. 
If they show not virtues rare. 

Get not praise, but blaming. 

Let the ordinary, plain. 

Strive the more at goodness | 
Lovelier than the beauty vain. 

Showing pride and rudeness. 

Those who fancy they possess 

More than what is common. 
Should exceed in thankfulness ; 

Be it man or wompn. 

Every good's a talent given, i^ 

Let us wisely use it 5 
We must give account to Heaven, 

Sad if we abqse it. 
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8. Circassians selling their Daughters^ 

Beauty has its disadvantages^ as it occasions 
many temptations, and often proves the ruin 
as to moral character, of those who possess it. 
We see this in our own country. But the conse- 
quence of it in Circassia almost exceeds our 
belief; as the parents themselves are in the 
habit of selling their daughters, to go far 
away from them ; and thus gain a little money, 
from twenty to an hundred pounds each* 
Where are their natural feelings as fathers and 
mothers ? How can they part with their own 
of&pring, as with so many head of cattle ? 

Papa, I know you love your child, 

I think you would not sell me. 
Nor send me oflf to people wild ; 

Now would you, father, tell me ? 

I ne'er should sit upon your knee, , 

Nor have yoar loving kisses. 
Nor e'er again your house should see. 

Nor live like other misses. 
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Aod fo«« Mamma^ I ooald not ^o^ 

I know; you woiild not pend me j 
I could not, would not, leave you so j 

Ton would yourself ckfend me. 

How glad am I we dont live thei^ ; 

But have my parents love me. 
And I love^you, I do declare ; 

There's none in that above i&a« 



9. Mtracan* 

Now look for the Caspian Sea, which ia a 
large lake quite surrounded with land. It is 
north of Persia, is almost seven hundred miles 
long, and above two hundred and fifty broad* 
The great river Wolga, which flows on the 
eastern side of Russia, runs into it. About 
fifty miles before it enters this sea, we find the 
city of Astracan ; which is of copsiderabfe 
Mt^9 and contains seventy thousand inhabitants. 
It was once the centre of all the commerce 
from India» Persia, and Arabia, to Europe; 
but sinc^ ships go found the Cape of Good 
Hope, they bring those eastern oommodftte 
much easier and cheaper than by land car* 
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riage. However, even now, Astrtcati is a 
place of great trade ; especially to Persia* 



TARTARY. I. 

r 

Tartary is a term which applies to a vast 
extent of country filling the upper and mid- 
dle part of Asia, from Russia to China. It is 
not under one goverQi|\9.ht ; hot is occupied by 
'. several nations, quite distinct from each other. 
Two of them are commonly denominated from 
their situation, as'Western Tartary ^.greatly sub- 
ject to Russia, and Eastern conquered by t:he 
Chinese : while the regions in the middle.are 
more separate, and thecountry fs caHeii Ihdej^n- 
dant Tartary: Jenghia Khan^, a warlike dHief^ 
limited' several tribes under his dominibn, and 
invaded fndia and fykitik ; ; he died' in ' 1 227. 
«fid the power of th^'Tartari deased. The 
cbontry ts to a* great -extent flal plains, called 
Steppes : in various parts of which sAie sepafiaite 
tribes Jive, and wltnder, wt^h their tents arid 
cattle, .• '. 
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10. Tartar Repait. 

Wandering hordes seldom excel in artB o> 
abound in delicacy i they are obliged to make 
many shifcs for want of accommodations! which 
nothing but a fixed habitation, or a city» can 
supply. 

A repast^ as described by an eminent tra^l* 
leVt consisted of a sheep just killed, part 
of which was roasted and part boiled. They 
first filled the kettle more than half full of wa* 
ter, then put in several ounces of millet floury 
stirring- the whole till it b^an to simmer. Then 
they broke into it a parcel of cheese, made of 
m^res'milk, stirring it still, till it was quite stiff* 

Travellers who are very hungry may like 
this mess, but at present we think our owil 
cookery better. 



1 1. Tartars tatjchihg a Horse. 

The Tartars are some of the inost admirable 
borseinen in the world, and weii they may be, 
for they are always on horseback. They have 
great bunting matches, where a nunliber of 
horsemen form a circle of several miles in 

3 
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extent* and by uU pressUig tows^rdf one centre^ 
t(ie game \s driven clbser and closer, till, being 
inck)sed, they cbnie within reach of the spears 
and arrows of the hmiters. 

In the vast ph»ins or stc[ipes of the country, 
there are considerable herds of very tine hor- 
ses. When a young Tartar wishes to obtain 
one, lie mounts his own steed, takes with him 
a long pole with a cord at the end of it, tied in 
a slipping noose. He rides into the middle of 
the herd of horses, fixes on one he likes, and 
pursues him through all his turnings, till be 
can get the noose over him, he then soon stops 
Um, and detains his prisoneir. It is easy to 
see that this requires very great dexterity. 
He must ride at atl hazards, especially as be 
has no saddle, but keeps his balance^ however 
swift his pace may be. 

!£• Fitting on a new Coat^ 

What is that wide thing the man has got on 
bis back ? It is the skin, just taken off that 
dead horse. The woman tailor is going to 
inake him a coat of it. Sa she fits it to the 
very shape of his body, cuts a round plaoe 
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lor bis necki and others for hisi arms ; closing 
ai) in front very true to bis sbape. When sfae 
has finished catting it out^ she will begin lo 
sew the pieces together^ and in about two 
hours he will have a nice new bay coat, 
which will last him long : as to tanning it, 
bis continual wearing it will in time do that. 
Its being raw and wet, and stiff, he does not 
mind at all. It fits closely you may be sure, 
and is very strong. 
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13. Tartar Funeral of a Chirfiain. 

Many of the Tartar tribes burn iheir dead j 
they then bury their ashes on the top «f some 
rising ground, and cast a great huap pf stones 
over the gyavf&. The country is full of such 
funeral hillocks. 

The greater part of the more wild and 
heathenish tribes bury their dead; and that 
their friends may not want in the other world, 
they bary also any thing that was useful to 

G % 
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ibem in this* They bring his best horse^ and 

bury him in the grave with his master ; as also 

his armS| and such utensils as they suppose 

he may need. 

* 

A life there is beyond the graTe, 

All nations seem to know. 

And wish themselves and friends to have 

Delights whene'er they go. 

Bat how mistaken are their views 

Of' what that state may be ; 
Still earthly things they fondly choose. 

Such joys as here they see. 

From heathens what can we expect 

Of things unseen to say ? 
They have no Bible to direct. 

They know not Christ, the way. 

We have ; we better understand. 

Great light to us is given. 
Bibles are spread o'er all our land : 

May they conduct to Heaven. 

Nay, send the Bible through the earth. 

Let Pagan unions learn 
The only Saviour's grace and worth ; 

To God, from idols turn. 



' , 
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' 14. Abandoning the Sick and Aged. 

■ 

Shall we say that humanity and natural affec- 
tion are at a low state in these countries, or is 
it possible that these delightful and excellent 
principles, given for our mutual benefit, can 
be so perverted as to become causes of cruelty ? 
What shall we say, when We come to un- 
derstand the conduct of these hordes, at least 
some of them» towards persons who seem to 
them incurable ? Even when their parents be- 
come very infirm through age, instead of the 
children carefully attending, and soothing 
their sufierings by every kind office, they 
build a little hut^ usually by the side of some 
river ; in this they place the sufferers, with a 
small quantity of food, to do. as they can^ not 
troubling themselves to look after th^m any 
niQre : of cgurse, the poot creatufes languish,* 
and die, of disease or of hunger, in a slow,, 
painful, and distressing manner, 

■ {• ' . 
O dear Mamma ! how crbel this must be, . . 

rm sure they canDot love as I love you> . 
So Very good as you have been to me, . 

Sure I will grudge no kindness I can do. 
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Yoa nprsti oie diice> and fed me iiom yoiUT btefttt^ 
Spared no fatigue niy life and health to save ; 

Ofiten you lost your food, your healtb, your restj^. 
To 'fend my bed, or I h<id foikid a' graver 

Shoidd yoo need' help, by sickneM or old age,- 
I'll be your nurse, and better still, yoor cjhiid, 

No.hkeliog shall be like me, V\\ eng^^'j 
So patient^ tenderj diligent^ and o^\^r 



15. Tamerlane. 

' Jerrghis Khan has been itientioned as one wliro 
united ffianx Tariair lYatiMs nuclei; his authorkyV 
Md utrlth t^m irjvtfded hiiif neigbb^our^^ rofa^h]^ 
Md desolating both India' a^nfcf-'Chi^a*;' inthb 
eighteenth oeiitury^ ahom the tim^ of evr 
Hefiry Itl. About an hundred years afteff^ itt 
the reign of our Rieb^ardthelld., tbetdtffoiiie 
annohg th^ Tartatis another conqneroi?^ TMsmbed 
Taaierlane, who, though only a shef^i'erd'Sbby^v 
by many actions of great courage drew to 
hinttelf a number of hawly fotlowew. He 
soon -attacked and overcame P^i^sia; he thea 
invaded India, and brought away grfeat' tiri^a<* 
sures. He returned/ cone][uered Syria rad 



Datnascus. Heire be was requeisted by tbe 
Greek Emperor to attack Baj(^zet, tbe despotic 
and crael enn>eror of tbe Turks. The two 
armieft liiet, tbe battle lasted foi' three days, 
when victory declared for Tamerlane,' It is 
saidy when the Turkish Sultan was brought 
before bin;^ Tamerlane asked him what be 
would have done with him if be bad conquered t 
<* Shut you up in an iron cage/' said be. 
*« i:*en thus," said tbe Tartar chief, " will I 
•erve yod.*' In this manner was Bajazet ex* 
posed to tbe stare and ridicule of bis enemies* 
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All tbe northern part of Asia, situated 
above Tartar}', goes by this name. It is about 
three thousand miles iong^ and from north tp 
south about twelve bun<j||^. The parts near 
Tartary produce sufficient to support*- many 
inhabitants ; but the nortbert) parts, near the 
Frozen Ocean, are very thinly peopled, and 
tbe cold renders tbe country unproductive. 



That very cold I however, occa^iorw the wild 
animals which swarm the;re .to have thick and 
w^rm fqrs. Hunting these animals, and selU 
ing their skinsj becomes the principal wealth of 
the inhabitants. The whole is under the do- 
minion of Russia. 

16. The Samoyeds. 

These, live quite in the cold region^ trntbotit 
horses, fond as all Tartars are df them« for 
there no homesciin live. Their bUts are half 
sunk in the ground ; one room, with a fire 
in the middle, and just a hole to let out 
the smoke, with benches round to sit or lie 
upon. These people are short, have a large 
head, small ei^es, flat nose, mid large aiouth ^ 
not over handsome, you say. They are clothed- 
in skins, and live by hunting tbe wild animals^ 

• # ' 

« • 

So give me my arrows^ $nd give me my bow. 
And. I will go traversM^ighese wild wastes of snoiw; ^ 
I will take mj long su^c6« that I may m)l skA.in k 
And my warm wrapping cost of .a weil.fittod 
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I will hunt for Ac eiRitne/ or kill tbe rough bear. 
Or a fox^ or a wild cat^ shall come to my snare* 
I have slept till" I'm hungry, so must prepare now 
To find me a dinner, tomewhere or somehow. 



17. Finding the MammofkM 

The Man[iiiioth is a very large animaL not 
known to exist alive now ; nor does history 
Ifsll us wfie,;^, or when,, .it.did, But, ^^pji 
bones of it ha^f been dug up in varioua.plwes 
in theoarth.; .^knlls^ jaw, te^tb, tbrgb. bmai't 
enough to prove it an aniipAl n^ch lui^or than 
tbe elephant. , 

On the edge of the Frpzen Ocean, where 
tbe ice seems never to have wholly gone away, 
at \iQwai suff^w^r, a few ye^rs. ago, meked more 
pf. }t>t^ MS^fJ, ^nd ^i|S!W>?0r«d..a tomplete 
i^keletpn o^ oncj ,pf t\kp0^ Jarg« creatuwa, at 
1^^ iH^Ore pier%t than ^y that were found 
b^U^q,. I^ftw Jqiig ir.b»d bcejl th«!e no one 
fls^l^.tjelU } 4^ ftbey ^§ all: fbund d^ply buried; 
it itk RcjssiWe. tliat the deli«g<5 buried (h^mj 
axkd this ^emay indpqd be asoJd als tbe tin^e of 
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O dcAT Mr. Mammoth I wish yott*d 9, tongue. 
And could tell me whatever you know. 

So roDJg; you*ve bibeu here, since first you were 
young:— 
But then youWe been buried in anow* ^ 

» 

The times of old Noah you well understand. 
When men lived a long thousand years ; 

What precious long beards ! anda countenance grand I 
My grand-dad a baby appears* 

Oof lives are now shorter a wonderful deal> 

At three score and ten we must die : 
The iraloe of time, then/ we ooght well to feeC 

Blernity't^ so very nigh. 

18. Russian Sidle* 

The Emperor of Rossia is despotic ; his will 
is law. If he take oflfence at • the highest tio* 
bleman of the empiret nothing ean defend 
biBii however innoeent. The En^perors have 
often sent such into banishment, sometitnes for 
trifling ofiences. The nsual place to wfaick 
they are conducted is Siberia; where they 
linger out the remainder of life, far from their 
friends and usual connexions, being guarded 
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aiid watched : and the country through which 
they must travel, if inclined to escape, haying 
many desarts and dangerous places, which no 
person alone could easily pass. 

We manage better in England. Here, the 
poorest person cannot be punished, till the 
law and a jury have found bis crime and 
proved him guilty. 

I pace this dreary desart, sad and slow^ 
Far from my home, my wife, and children detr> 

Count my own footmwki> in this waste of snew^ 
Which desoUtes almost the qroUogyear. 

Time wm I lived.a man in princely style ; 

Had houses, servants, and' a table grand* 
A wife beloved, or prattling children's smile. 

Then met m}r eyes ; and friends on every, hand." 

Now vainly I look round, no friend I see, 
. No bosom now in which to pour my grief : 
The world is all wild wilderness to me ; . 
No object soothes, no joy to give relief. 

I think, and thinking doubleil all my woe : 

I recollect the joys to memory dea& 
Ak could I but fofget ; too well I kn6w. 

What CiQ^LwM, and what I notwam here. 
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KAMTSCHATKA. 

This is the most eastern part of Siberia, and 
thus far the government of Russia extends* It 
isa peninsula, almost surroun'ded by the sea. 
It lies so much ip the cold region, as to have 
eight months winter, and only four for spring, 
summer, and autumn. Not many animals 
can live^ nor vegetables grow there. The 
principal subsistence of the inhabitants is upou 
fish : these they catch while the weather and 
the sea are open, and salt them, smoke them 
dry, and store them up ; in quantity sufficient, 
if they can, to last jthem through the dreary 
season* 

19. Kamtschadcde Travelling. 

The dog in this country answers the same pur- 
pose as the reindeer in Lapland, and the horse 
in other climes. A number of these, at least 
fiv^, yoked to a kind of sledge, are taught to 
draw the traveller, who is very dexterous in 
his management of them. With a word they 
turn to the right' or left, stop at once, or set 
off again. Some that are better tirained, go to 
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the left, if only the traveller strike the ice .with 
his stick ; to the right, if he strike the legs of 
the sledge ; when he wants them to stop, he 
places his stick at the front of the sledge in the 
snow. 

Those dogs range the country at large dur- 
ing the four open months, and return at the 
beginning of winter, of their own accord, to 
their several owners. 

20. Short Arithmetic. 

The Kamtschadales may be supposed to be 
very ignorant, living such a frozen life as they 
do. They neither think nor reason to .any ex- 
tent, but merely regard what is before them, 
aiud what as animals they have most occasion 
for. They divide their year into ten months, 
but some longer, some shorter; and without 
any reference to the moon itself, but by the 
prder of certain occurrences which take pl^e 
in that climate. They do not know how v6§^ 
days there are in a year : they do not distin- 
guish weeks ^ dor have they any particular 
name for each day, as we have. 
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They snro much at a loss in counting abotv 
ten ; so far tbey get on pretty well by the help 
of their fingers, which they count, and th«a 
clap both hands together, which signifies ten* 
If asked to go on further, they then count theif 
toes, and so reach to twenty ; but this is the 
end of their arithmetic, fot if urged to proceed^ 
their answer is, *« where can I go next ? ** 

/ 

« « 

" 21, The Glutton catching Deer. 

The Glutton has its name from its voracity y 
eating so much when it takes its prey, as to 
oblige it to life two or three days, wheti it 
happens, unable to stir. It is somewhat larger 
than a hare. It has very crooked claws, wfaicb 
fit it rather^ for clitnbing trees than for run- 
ning along the ground. Not being able, there- 
fore, to pursue many animals, it has recourse to 
stratagem. Its faVoUrite food iii the elk ted 
the reitideer. It seeks those parts of th^ 
forest where they haunt. It singles out some 
tiree, marked by thfe te^th or the horn's ojf 
the deer; there, hid among the branches, 
it sits, patiently watching for its prey. It 
takes up with it some of that moss of which 
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riie deer are very fond. If any one of them' 
approaches near the tree, it throws down somci 
of the moss ; when the deer stops to eat it, then 
the Glutton drops down upon it, fixes itself be- 
tween the horns, and tears out the creature^s 
eyes. The deer, to get rid of his enemy, beats 
its own head against a tree, till it drops and 
dies ; for the Glutton never lets go its hold. 
Then it is that it proves itself well to deserve 
its name ; eating till it has no power to stir. 
In this state it seems likely itself to become a 
prey to other wild beasts, but it is safely pre- 
served by its horrid stench. It never leaves a 
deer till it has eaten it up, bon^s and all. 



JAPAN ISLES. 

These are numerous, but three of them es« 
pecially, as larger than the others, are chiefly so 
called. They are about one hundred and fifty 
miles east of China. The people-are evidently 
of the same family as the Chinese, their figure 
and manners bearing strong resemblance. The 
country is rich in gold, and many arts and sei« 
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eoces have been carried among them 16 great 
perfection. Every body is aware of the b^ati« 
Ulul boxesy &c. usually called Japan ware. 

Tbeir dreib is one or more loose gdwns^ tied 
round the waist with a sash ; and such it has 
been without alteration for more than two 
thousand years. Men and women wear the 
satne, only the women wear niore in number 
at a time, and hare them longer* The differ 
rence of rank only appears in the rich ha«* 
ing tbeir gowns of silk) and the poorer liort, 
of qotton. 

23. Japanese Lady in her Sedan^ 

We think this looks awkward, she thinks it looks fine. 
This lady^ poor slave placed behind. 

He must find it hard work, should the sun fiercely 
shine i 
But he*s used to it, and so does not mind. 

Were he placed in the front he could pull with more 
ease; 
But a horrilble thing might be said. 
He would show her his back, which would greatly 
displease } 
She would rather be driven than led. 
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So let her go on, and in peace take the afr^ 

And pay all her Yisits in state* 
We do as i^e like here^ and she does it there } 

Let us both be content With our fate. 



23. Japanese treading under foot the 

Crucifix. 

The Japanese are a very jealous nation^ 
<eztremel^ bigoted to their own superstitions^ 
iind fond of their ugly idols* It seems that, 
years ago> when the Portugueze bad sdme 
establishment in the islands, they took great 
pains to make proselytes to christianit^i at least 
to popery. Their success herein, and espe« 
dally some of the xjaeans they made use of to 
obtain converts, gave great offence to the 
Japanese ; Who drove them out^ and began a 
grievous persecution against all the nativesy 
wbo liad been induced to profess the name of 
Christ. Theii^ hatred to Christ and his gospel 
continues still ; and one method by which they 
show \U and endeavour to discover if any 
remnants of this religion can yet be found, is 
by an annual cseremony, which takes place 
soon after their new year begins. They have 
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crosses^ and crucifixes,, and images of the 
Virgin Mary, which they know are held, by 
papists at least, in high veneration. These are 
regularly carried into every house,- and every 
person, young or eld, is obliged to come for- 
ward and trample upon them ; even babes are 
trained to it, their feet are placed upon them, 
to instil into them, early and constantly, a 
cbntempMt^d hatred of the christian religion. 

Now this is dreadful. Not that a crucifix is 
any thing, or deserves to be treated wilh,re» 
verence : this would be idolatry like their own. 
fiut the contempt it shows for Christ is in 
itself a great sin, and will greatly prevent 
their conversion, should the gospel ever visit 
them. I wish, however, there wece nothing 
like this in England ; Sabbath breaking^^j^pd 
neglect of the gospel, /show^ that Christ is des* 
pised even among us. 

24. Burial qf a Seaman at Lewckew 

Island. 

When the last embassy went to China, 
t^arrying Lord Amherst and his company, the 
jships which took them there coasted a long 
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on ihe eastfef n side of the Yellow Sea, and 
among the islands south of Japan, the prin* 
cipal of which is called Lewchew. 

The islands are very prolific of all the ne- 
cessaries, and even luxuries of life ; but what 
is of far greater importance^ the people are of 
a mild, well behaved, and excellent character. 

The ships staid here some time ; and after 
they, became a little familiar, the natives gfiive 
them leave to bring the sick on shore, allotting 
them a large temple for tbie purpose, with all 
the priests' houses around it fot hospitals ; the 
princi(>al people of the place vbiting the sick 
every day, and supplying them with suitable 
provisions, in the kindest manner. 

Here a young man died, who had been long 
in a hopeless state. A coffin was made by the 
ship's cArpenter, aild the natives dug a grave. 
Next taiorhitig the captain camis oh shore, with 
A division of. this ship's compAtiy. Hismess- 
uiAtfes cati^ied the coffin, covered i^ith the 
colours; the seamen two and two followed, 
then the midshipnieti and other officers, and 
llEUt of all the clEiptain. But what was their 
surprize to fihd a c^reat concourse of the natives 
assembled, who without the lea^ hint given 
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them, placed themselves in the same manner 
in front of the corfEn, and marched with it 
slowly |.o the grave. . 

What ! die far distant from his native shore. 
Mid strangers in a foreign clime to lie ; 

No brother, sister, neighbour, weeping o'er :— 
The heart appalled, feels doubly sad to die. 

Yet thence shall mercy fetch him in that day. 
If while in life he sought the Saviour's grace : 

Or vengeance find him, did he scorn to pray ; 
No distance hides hs from the jadge'a face. 
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China is indeed a country by itself ; p)ao^ 
at the eastern extremity of Asia, next tbe.se>t^ 
and separated from surrounding nations oil th]e 
other sides by vast deserts, it has little inter- 
mingled with mankind at large. It is. shut up 
within itself; for whatever commerce the Eng- 
lish or other nations have with it, is confined to 
one party and watched with extreme jealousy. 
Tradition say S; that it was hither that Noah re«- 
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thred, when, long after the deluge, be sent off 
bis sons and their numerous progeny to diffe- 
rent quarters. 

The whole country is one vast flat plain, 
with scarcely any thing' like a mountain in it. 
The industry and skill of the Chinese have by 
this means been brought into action. To pre- 
vent its becoming one vast morass, they have 
cut innumerable canals, which not only carry 
the waters off, but afford very easy conveyance 
from city to city, both for persons and goods. 
The commodiousness^ length, and firmness of 
the banks, show the Chinese skill, munificence, 
and industry, to great advantage. Some of 
them extend above a thousand miles in length, 
and being banked in m^ny places with hewn 
stone, large vessels may navigate on several 
of them.; but, in general, they are towed.alopg 
by men, which of course makes the progress 
slow. 

The population of China seems to be much 
greater than any thing known in other coun- 
tries, amounting, according to some late ac- 
countisi, 1 to i;bree hundred millions: nearly one 
half of which are born, live, and die, on the 
wat^r, Miavigatifig the innumerable junks, as 
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their vossiels are cdied* To support this popu- 
latioQ, ev«ry inch of ground, even to the tops, 
and in the boles of the rocks, is cultivated with 
the greatest care ; also tb^y eat dogs, and every 
sort of aoimai they can get. 

35. Chinese Wall 

This is one of the most remarkable curi- 
osities and antiquities in the Celestial Empire, 
as the natives call China. It passes all along 
the northern frontiers of .China, over moun* 
tains and vallies, for the length of twelve or 
fifteen hundred miles. It is in most cases 
built of brick and mortar, and it is so soundly 
done, that although it has been erected more 
tban two thousand years, it is very little de- 
cayed. It is about five and twenty feet high,* 
and broad enough for five or six horsemen to 
travel abreast. At different stations/there are 
towers erected, and some few gates. 

This wall was built to prevent the Tartars 
from invading theni. No bulwarks, however^ 
can. defend a people who depend on them, 
rather tban on their own courage, military skiit^ 
and patriotism. Accordingly we find Jfaeogiz 
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Kban, and after him Tamerlane, made dread- 
ful irruptions into thU.^oBntiyi and carried 
away immense booty. They were not able, 
homv^rt lO'Siibiduetbe empive, nor ,to keep 
.poifteMien. of what they bad 4>verrun. .So little 
odid this ;wali . ke«p oiutj the Tartat9» that At this 
jirttaeat time >a Tartar prince , and family are 
^n^tbe throne of. China, which bftppened thiua. 
Jnibe mi«ldle of the seventeenth centoryy 
Ahtat the time of' our Charles Ir, during l&e 
«etgo of a. weak prince, ahold rebel sIdW'bim, 
and seized on the throne t J>ut a principal QoiOr 
^ttvfl/!kider pf t Uie ; Chinese ai;my» oot chiising to 
Submit tdhidQy .baU0d in belp^ from the prince 
of the Afaotchew Tartars ; who. Me W the rebel, 
jmd placed himself on the vacant throne. His 
'{lostetity continue to tbis.iday. So: that this 
-joncoso famous wall has become of qo use, but 
^ is 'merely, an object of curiosity. 
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36. Chinese Street. 

. It is laid there are above four thotnand waNed , 
citieii in China : the- chief of which are Peking, 
in the norths the seat4»f goyernroent; Canton 
in the sbuth, to which commerce is confined ; 
and Nanking, more in the centre of the king- 
dom. The walls of Peking are of the surprising 
height of seventy or eighty feef ; so that they 
hide the city from view, and so broad, that 
ceniinel^ on horseback traverse them. 

Most of the streets are built in a straight 
line, the large ones one hundred and twenty- 
feet broad and three miles long* China ware 
and silk 'are the staple commodities of. their 
trade, and the shops where these articles are 
sold generally take up th^ greatest part of the 
whole street. . Shopkeepers place in the front 
of their shops a tall board, sometimes twenty 
feet high, beautifully painted, gilt, and var* 
nished, oh which is written in large letters the 
names of the articles each sells. These boards 
are sq high, because the Chinese writing is not 
read horixontally, like ours, but from top to 
bottom. These have through the long stre«^ 
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a pretty appefiiraace; but the hQuses them- 
selves are but of one story high, and mieanly 
built: maay of them have only a grouod 
floor. . 

The multitudes which throng the streets 
seem innumerable and endless. The crowd 
is greatly increased by the custom of many 
mechanics working in the open air, and Aiany 
trfiversing about in search of employment, 

■ 

« 

27> Gathering the Leaves of the Tea 

Phnt. 

' We must imagine that vast quantitiel^ of land 
are planted with this shrub, when we con- 
sider .how much of it is consumed among dur« 
selves here in England* One province, where 
there is much hilly land, chiefly yields, it. 
The shrub would rise to some considerable 
height if suffered to grow, but they cut off the 
tops of every branch, to keep them within 
reatch, and to make th^m shoot out twigs fi'om 
the root more numerously. It is biisby like 
the rose tree. The leaves are plucked off first 
in the spring, and twice more in the course of 
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thesumiuer. The deferent qualities ofthe Tca^ 
depend partly dnthe soil where the plamtB gcow ; 
partly on the age of the- le^^ the yomigesii 
being the best ; and partly on the manufactur** 
itig which theiy receive after they are gathered. 
The largest and oldest leUves are of little vakie ^ 
they s^ve to supply^ th^ lower daises of tb» 
peoplel The younger leaves -go through a 
great deal of preparation before they come to 
market, every individual leaf being rolled up 
by th.e hands of a female, till it is like a mere 
bud* Afterwards^ all these are dried over 
charcoal fires, upoii* tbftl plates of iron, or 
earthen ware. 

,'^iW dfe#^ tTielffftelv^ drink the siiSiplc 
dl««qfion of 'ffie ^&i fesn^e?, fivt aAStig t& it 
riflfef crea'n^ cS^ s6g«r, as VVe' d6. But ther^ 
fir rid harm- m oitt ini^Jrovhig upbn their 
customs. 

Boer mf child vt^ant her breakfittil!, then look^ do you 
see, ; 

Ten thdusand Ipn^ miles we musrt send for the tea. 

The Chinese are busy to pick the leaves green ; - 

I hope, e*iir they roll them, they wash their hands 
clean* 
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Send the shfipt^ bid the sailors aU storms tp defy $ 
Indeed they mtist go or my darling will cry. • 
And some for the sugar a Toyage most go 
To the burning West-Indies, where sugar-canes grow. 
'But that's a mere trifle of four thousa^ miles s 
They shall fetch it, my deary— ah nowmygirlsiiuj[esw 
Then cease all your crying,, and pouting, and fretting } 
Be thankful for that which costs so much in getting. 
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28. CKving a Boy hisjirtt Cap. 

In China the laws regulate every; thing : 
people do not do as they like *sca,rceiy in any 
instance ; but they do as they are bid. How- 
evefy they are used to it, and do not feel it a 
slavery, as we jshpuld do. Every thing that 
relates to dress is fixed, and has been for ages; 
even the colour which each person may wear 
is settled, for these colours mark th^ several 
ranks in society. None but the rpyaJ family 
may wear yellow ; certain great mandaripsy or 
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magistrates^ itiay wear satin ; . tbcf eetomdCi 
people have plain ctitioh dbfiii a6d their 
colours are blue or Bldcl. Therii are inite 
difFeiient sorts of biittons^ w6rt\ in the ca|)s 6f 
the rtbbilitjp arid pbirsbrts of railk, by whibii 
th^ir actual dignity is khbwii at a glaric^. The 
use of silk and furs is Forbiddeh io children ; 
and the age and manner of their receiving 
their first cap is prescribed* The master of 
the ceremonies y when he places the cap on the 
boy's head, gives him an eMiortation to this 
effect : '^ You will now dress like a man, mind 
you act Hke a man, hvti put ^way all the toys 
and trifles of childhood ; become grave and 
seriously study Virtue^ and de^tve a happy 
life." " 

At what ^ge is this done ? Nay tett taie at 
what age ^ch a speech would have any gd6d 
effect on you ? How old are you ^ — Indeed 't-^ 
Then without a cap, show your growing yeai's, 
by your better behaviour, 

29. Teast of Lanterns* 

On6 rehiarkable circumstance amons: the 
Chinese, in which thiey expend much Cost ahd 
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show much pompi i« called the FeasJb of Lan« 
terns ! The whole empire of China, from on^ 
end to the other, is illuminated with them> on 
one certain day and at the same hour. The 
banks of all the rivers are hung with lanterns, 
ei^n the shores of the sea glitter in the same 
mantief . In the courts of the great they shine, 
and scarcely is the window of the poorest house 
destitute of one or more. Rich people will 
spend eight or ten pounds on a single lantern ; 
some of those echibited by the viceroys of the 
provinces, and especially those ordered by the 
fioaperor, cost from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty pounds each. These •are, of course, of 
considerable sizQ, pAtnted, varnished, and gilt, 
in a very splendid style. They are covered 
with transparent silk, upon which are painted 
sundry gay devices. Many lamps and candles 
are plarced within; so that they make a very 
"gf^A appearance. 

30. Chinese Shuttlecock. 

We play this in England, an excellent game^ 
Which lasses or lads may delighted enjoy; 

Bat then with a battledore we take our aim : 
Our hands we use well^ but oar feet don't employ. 
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We send ap the shattlecock high in the ilir, " 
And as it falk low^ strike it upward again ; 

Or twb^ to each other rebound it^ quite fair« ' 
Horizontal returning again and again. 

But what have we here ?• see, no hand is at work^ 
They strike with the foot« with the sole make it 

fly. 

Tet each in his turn, with a run, and a jerk. 
Meets it just at the rooment^ and sends it up 
high. 

] think should our youngsters e'er try to play %o. 
They would get a few falls, with some bniiMs 
and bumps 3 
The shuttlecock often woald quiet lie low. 

By the side of the players, in spite of th«r 
jumps. 

O dear mpter Tommy you gave me a kick. 

Instead of the shuttlecock, now I mount high. 
There now, down you come plump, you are rather 
too quick 9 
Come sir, get up and laugh^ 'tis quite silly to 
cry. 
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CHINAv III. 
31. The Ko^tou. 

Tbat a public officer in ihe stale should be 
treated with respect according to his statioD^ 
is quite proper. Whenever, therefore, a kiog^ 
or an emperor, appears abroail among the pea* 
ple^ they may be allowed, nay required to 
show him every suitable token of their love 
and duty, or even of veneration, if he be one 
who deserves the title assumed by the Chinese 
Emperor, of Father of his People. But to 
make bows and cringes to an empty chair, or a 
piece of silk curtain, seems* ta be & waste e| 
reverence* 

, The. Chinese Emperor conceives himself 
|o be of a rank superior to any potentate in the 
yfofld ; b^ therefore demandis a sort of wor- 
nba^i not only ffOQi his own subjects, but fiifMHi 
ail ambassadors^ let them come as representing 
ai»y crowned head ; however in reahty mofe 
powerful by extent of dominion, or moee 
botieurable by knowledge, literature, iukI 
mental cultivation* The greatest mandarii«$ 
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having been accustomed to such cereEboniet, 
have a pride in imposing them upon others^ 
The most celebrated of these is the Ko.tou ; 
which consists in prostrating the whole body 
nine times, and bitting the head against the 
floor ; and this, too^ not in sight of the Empe- 
ror, but to k yellow curtain, which is the 
emblem of his presence. Englishmen do not 
likethb; and therefore the Chinese do not like 
Englishmen. They were all sent back without 
seeing the Emperor. 

33.. The Triumphal Arch OTid Pagoda, 

One interesting sort of Chinese curiosities, 
which very frequently meets the traveller's eye, 
are the triumphant arches, built most com- 
monly at the entrances of their cities. It is 
Baid there are eleven hundred of tbemi of 
which two hundred are considerably grand; 
they are erected to the memory of their great 
men, at very great cost, and with much labour, 
skill, and magnificente. They do not, indeed, 
loolc any thing like the triumphal arches of 
Greece or Rome. They are quite Chinese ; 
with projecting points, dragons, bells^ and 
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inscriptions. They are nevertheless rery or- 
namental, richy and some of them elegant. 

There h also a peculiar sort of towers com- 
inon here, called Pagodas; which are often 
^placed on the tops of hills. These consist of 
fi6Teral rooms, placed one oyer another, that 
above . being something smaller than the one it 
stands on ; the .whole building thus tapers 
^towards thd top. Penthouse divisions occur 
between each story, which are richly orna* 
Biented with dragons, bells, &c., painted, 
carved, gilt, in a fanciful, peculiar, but not 
.inelegant manner. . 

One at Ns^nking is called the porcelain tower, 
because it is lined with China tiles, 

3S. A Chinese receiving his H^e. 

lliere is no intercourse between young men 
and women in China, so that there cannot be 
any attachment on either side. All a bride* 
groom knows of kis intended is by the report 
of some female relative, who acts the part of 
a go4]tetween, to make up the match. These 
ialso settle jirbat sum he must pay for her ; for 
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tfaeghrFs fiiitber does oot; giTc, Ibut reeetrfi, :oh 
his ^iaugbter^ioianriage. 

:Sybeiif.liHeaiS)iiiattev8arfrall;setl}ed» iheiEbride 

is itekon in .a 9plieiidid cbair^ but jipDia^ftd 

npr i|Mte close; this is ndso looked £fi9t, 

aoM tiie ikty Asjoommitied .to sometfuJity^do- 

.iiieiticy.;^YlK>« delivers ^it :to tbe brtdegreML 

This chair tSfSurnoMnd^d by {Nersooi^ of iilioth 

-«C9Ks^ jQQUBioianSf :«id nben with.flaoibQW^f 

4bai^h . at \ nomndayf :go before it ; tb& bri4e!s 

4«ntt]r follow . after it. . The hushaod sisMidsciit 

ills owiD door, richly dnest, to tieceire h^r. cAs 

soon as the chair stops^ h^ ioslwtiy'Uiilockftity 

obtaana the. first sight x>£ hia future partner, and 

sees his ow.n fate at. a glance. If Jieis^uitft 

discontented y he is not obliged to receive her ; 

he shuts the door quickly^ and sends her back. 

But this being a great affront to the' lady and 

tfliher: family » he notasUpay aSra fineiant^ther 

8UiD|(jequalto.wbat be gaviefor her. 

H is silly 4o iiA» as a peotaer for life 

Any pcrion^ .nntiglit and Jtaseen t 
Tha cbaoce ia dor, disooBteat^ - sorrow, .. aac) st)rife> 

The. fliaa and his. df ary^ bst^fcn. 
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^Tis as bid, when he sees her> to judge by the eye 

And ail in a moment decide. 
He can see if. she's handsome, bat can a glance try 

What virtaes may lodge in his bride } 

If beauteous, hell like her ; but won't she be yaio^ 

And say by her pride she is fair ? 
He had better take one that's good-natur'd thoigh 
plain;. 

His chance for kind usage lies tfa«re. 



EASTERN ISLANDS. I. 

That part of the ocean which is east and 
south east of Asia, and is called therefore the 
Eastern Sea, is full of islands ; some of them 
very large, and most of them highly prolific. 

The Ladrbne Islands are the most easterly, 
aod ^so the smallest ; they ure so named from 
t\^ inhabitants being addicted to pilfering. 

Formosa is a fine island^ greatly subject to 
the Chinese* 

. The cluster called the Philippines is very nu- 
merous, said to be above a thousand in number. 
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or these bhiy i ftw *Ve of liiAgnflftulfc. Ma- 
nilla is the chief. ' ' * ' 

The IffoWit^/br 3^^ice Isldrfcfd, *6Agh vcTf. 
valuable on account of their ^rocfuce, are only 
five in number, and but small in siase. 

Celebes is a large island, whose chief produce 
ispepper, . ; • ' 

Borneo is the largest of these islands, and in 
magnitude is oiily exceeded by one in 'the 
world, which is New Holland ; it is eight hun- 
dred miles long and seven hundred broad. 

Java lies south of Borneo j its chief Euro- 
pean settlement is Batavia. Sumatra is very 
long and nahffow ; ife fehlrfptdji^JK^fc pepper 
and cassia. ^ 

« 

4 

i , 

34. LcLdrone Proa, 

• - 

This is the only sort of v^S€j1 eixkp\<Sy6& here, 
and ttisnSbst ingenidusly ooftteimcted; bavteg 
the hfeAd and kerft b6th riWBtp^nlifcc, dia« tbey 
ittay ffo either V^ay, bu« thtir rid^s d*fer in 
shape; so that 6tie shall Sdit to be hekt tite 
wirid, atid the other best Aaped to prevent the 
vessel from being blown over ; by this wk&h% 
they are exceedingly sXvift ih their progrett, imd 
can ttin at the rate of twenty toileis in aa hour. 



35. Lee Bods Father inquiring fgr hjfnm 

The Pelew Islands are but a small cluster, 
yet they have been reodered interesting, by the 
circumstance of one of our frigates being 
wrecked upon them in 1783. The vessel struck 
on the breakers in th^ middle of the night, and 
soon went to piepes. The captain and crew, 
however, by the help of their boats, succeeded 
in reaching an island, which as the morning 
dawnec}, they discerned about ten or twelve 
mil^ off; beyond which th^re were many 
others^ and larger pnes. After awhile they 
lyere discovered by the natives, whom they 
foMud, to be a worthy and i^ifectionate people* 
They were visited by -some of the rupacks, or 
grandees, and afterwards by Abba Thuite, the 
kingi who resided on a larger island in. the 
neighbourhood. The grand endeavour of the 
English was to build a vessel^ which might 
ring them at least into the way of getting 
hooie. To this the natives cb^erfuUy con* 
sented; and assisted them in many parts of the 
wprky. cutting dpwn treps for them, and at lasft 
j:>upplyi(ig t^em with pr9visiQns. 

F 2 \ 
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AbblBt TbuUe, the king^ was a man of superior 
xnindy be bad mucb obsenration and discetn-^ 
ment. j Though himself the besV maker of 
hatchets in the island^ yet he soon disco- 
▼ered that the lowest Eoglisbmaii could do 
many things of which he knew nothing. He 
determined therefore, for the good of his peo- 
ple, to send his son Lee Boo to England ; that 
he might return well instructed, and able to 
tea((h others. The young prince was about 
twenty, of good talents and of admirable dis- 
position. He was proceeding very fast in his 
learning, after he came to England, but Pro- 
Tidence disappointed all such schemes and ex- 
pectations. He caught the small-pox, and 
died in December 1 784, a few months after his 
arrival, and lies buried in Rotherhithe church- 
yard. 

The father had been told, that it would be 
at least thirty moons before bis son could re- 
turn. It was however some years afterwards, 
tbat a Spanish vessel was sailing near these is- 
lands, when they found themselves followed by 
a canoe, in which was an old n^an who seemed 
frantic with grief, and who kept continually 
crying out Lee Boot Lee Boot This no 
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doubt .w(^ Abba Tboltet He suppoied the 
vessel must be £nglisb» and peehaps fiome to 
bring' .home bU son* The SpaDhurdt Knew 
tiolihkig of the story, aud cou}d only sail om > 

36. Suniatran Priests smoakingfor Rain. 

Wberetver we find ignorance, there we find 
superstition, which deals in charms, and spells, 
and magic. The people are^ in all likelihood^ 
. more ignorant than the priests ; given up to cre- 
dulity of the grossest kind, ar^d of cotUT^e ready 
to believe the priests,^hen they offer to perform 
wonders, .^o pay th^n, too, comes ol course^ 
for who will work wonders for nothing ? 

The people of Sumatra have their conjurers^ 
who pretend a power to bring rain^ or prevent 
its coming. Now rain, in such a climate, is of 
great importance, and . therefore they will 
sometimes receive from every family in a large 

district, 'aidoKar> Of £iOQe fcQm sQVMt Xo obtain 
a shower. When they have got the money,, 
they retire^ fqr.f^qiQ ^J^j^J^^^il^ipf to fast all 
the while ; continuing in the open air, and 
performing a number of ridiculous ceremonies. 
If they see a cloud gathering, they. begin to* 
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walk about at a great rate, smoaking tbeir pipes 
of tobacco with vehemence, and throwing every 
paff as far as they are able towards the- d'oad. 
If this is done long enough no doubt rain will 
come. Then they get credit^ and great re- 
putation : and if ever so unsuccessful, they can 
charge the failure upon some evil demon who 
opposes. 

We Mess the God of Heaven who sends 

The early and the latter raio^ 
Refreshing foes as well as friends^ 

All those who pray or who complain.. 

We bless him> too> that better still. 
He showers th* instructions of his word^ 

Thus teaching souls to do his will. 

And seek their mercies from the Lord*. 



EASTERN ISLANDS; II. 

f 

df. The Ourang Outang. 

» 

Borneo is the largest of these islands. . The 
internal parts, of wbicb.are veiry little known*^ 
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Much of it is marshy and unwholesome. The 
bouses^ and even towns^ are biHlH on floats, in 
the middle of the rivers, and many of them 
on high postS) so that they must be ascended 
by ladders, this part of the country being 
inundated nearly half the year, when all inter- 
coprse is by boats. The sea coa$t& are under the 
dominion of Mahomedai^ princes, but the origi- 
nal inhabitants reside in the mountains. - 

Wild in these woods is found the largest sort 
of the Ourang Outang ; an ape which resembles 
man most of any animal. It attains the height 
of six or seven feet, walks upright, runs, with 
great swiftness, and is if provoked very feroci- 
ous. It possesses much more strength than a 
man ; so that the hunting it is a very dangerous 
i^usement, and they are seldom taken alive, 
its face very much resembles the fE^ce of man ; its 
limbs are very similar, and its actions therefore 
have great resemblance to ours. Its body is 
covered over with hair, it sleeps under diady 
trees, and even constructs a sort of hut for shel- 
tee; it uses a branch of a tree to fight the ele^ 
phant. 

Very few have been brought alive to Europe. 
Some which have been thus-brought under obsec- 



to 4it at tftl>te» msJ^e <m of a spoon oif (aikf 
yioi|v UqiH»r ioto 9, gU^B^y and a|taiDc4 Wany 
Qi;b§r actioas q^tpmarji aoipqg tlioae who 

!^8. Battle between the Tiger and the 

Rhihoceros. 

'• . ' ■ • • 

"JT^efie are tptb ^olit^ry . ^r^*JttFQ*» which 
bide the^p^Weft 4e^p ip: the r«^asfi«ft 4^ tbg l^a^l 

forest arout>4« Qofc wonid (hifiik dioji bL^ no 

i)eed to quarr^eK BuK t)»ey .sMig^es mg^ %t 
tb« edg<> of tli^ riyi^r* wb*P9 theiy bofh coooe tg 
dr^ik. Tbe rbi[iac«rP9 U a barmlfa^Acri^atuse^ 
be live? qp vegetables, and wouW b^rt dp oae 
if let.a}o{)p 'r\i^t be is 4rea4ful wbtea .provokedy 
00 ; 9fi^wt of bis vast atrengfeb* His loose 
i^ii) i^ 80 l^hick that a mvsketnball will acaively 
pei^etrate it. Wbea altacked^ bis so^e of 
fighting i& to toss his enemy up in the. air, 
patch biiD on bis sharp stout horn, and then 
tra^iple bim to death. As the tiger began first 
we heartily pity hid^. 
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So there the royal tiger flies. 
As if he*d scratch and bite the skies. 
But topsy turvey he'll be sick ; ^ 
He'll not be long, . he's coming quick. 
' With open mouth and screaming throat. 
He fears that horn will tear his coat. 
It is the best he*s got, yon know, 
(Gold, velvet black, and driven snow) . 
When down he comes, won't it be mde 
To trample it in mire and blood } 
He should have thought of that before 
At Mr. BMn. he leap^ aitd swore; - 
So wide, so large the river's brink> 
He might have gone elsewhere to drink f 
Or waited, bid him then good bye, 
Tdii've drank, good sir, and so will L 

39. The Crocodile. 

in the deep water of very hot countries^ one 
of the most dreadful inhabitants is the croco* 
dite, which can live either in or out of the 
water. They grow sometimes to the length of 
thirty feet: have a tremendous mouth, are 
ferocious, powerful, and prey upon all they 
can catch. Persons who have occasion to go 
near the river side had need be much on their 
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guard. They run very ^st^ and the only way 
to escape them iSf \vhen they come ra^h^r close, 
to turn short round, and ri^n bs^cfc aga^,i;^ • for 
the crocodile is so stiff, i^rajght, andunwi^dy a 
creature, that it cannot turn on landy QViy by 
making a large cironlt; during wfaioh lime a 
man may get out of bis way. 



India Proper is a great jpointed peniiunih, 
lying west and south of. the Qs^ges. Bujt the 
country ?s^;tv^rc| of tb^ river, t^t.^ectn U and 
China, has obtained the name of Further India* 
It runs down into a long tongue of land, called 
Malacca. *Phi8 extent of country contains 
sevjsral dis^^nct 9|nd powerful kingd'on^ ; (be 
chief, of which ar^ Aya^ Pegu, Siaiij, ^ai^cf^ 
Capabodja, C9chin - Qhiq^, aqd Topq|uin. 
Tbpsii on the ea§t^ro coast bear, qcii^erable 
resemblf^pce to the C]|;i^inese^ an^ are ip p^rt a^fiT 
ject tp them. The Ma^9c^J^^g^9ge is c^ltefl 
Malayao, and is spokcfq widely Q.y.er th^ £^?tpf n 
' Islands* 
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40. aty of Batavik. 

Thitt d6e8 not beIo;i^to Furthier Iitdia» but to 
the Eastern Islands ; as it is* th6 European capi« 
tal of Java, and the grand station of all the 
Batelil power in those parts« It is a handsome 
|kUM^e^ in wUcb the Dutch governor general of 
the Indtbii. lives ' in much pomp und splendour* 
It is cut through with canals in each street^ 
l^anted on each side with trees^ like the towns 
in Holland. It contains inbabitaiits of all 
nationfs^ colours, and religions, tba^ery great 
amount, xhit grettf6St part of whofti are Chinese. 

The number df c^ah, and tHe quantity of 
morass around the city, render the air very un» 
wholesome: it baS b^n btAled the grave of 
Europeans. 

4 1 . Indian Gamesters. 

We pass over now, to Tonquin, which lies on 
the main land qS,^Asia^ ne^ the lower part of 
China. - This is a considerable kingdom, on 
account of its ' produce, population, and com- 
merce : yet the people are not rich^ as the 
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trade is chiefly in the hands of the Eng1i4iy 
Dutcbi and Chinese. \ 

Almost all the people of India are despe- 
rately addicted to gamihgw • They will keep on 
ttlltheyh^e staked, and lost, one piece after 
anotheri their whole property ; and then, what 
seenas almost beyond belief, the loser will stake 
as his last throw, his wife and children^ inrbioh 
thus become slaves to the winner, abd'hisabso* 
late -property^ . > . ; , • 



Ttotigsr Hcs in wait for prey, 
'f Jk is^hisbrtttal natures 
For bufialo 9trang> or antelope gay. 
The lesser tribes^ or greater. 
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ISpcU is tibe gamester, tiger-m^nj 
Sly lies he^ always watching. 

His neighbour's money, if he can, 
Loi^, labours^ to be catching. 

Some others hurt he must secure 
Whenever he is winner 5 • ' 

.Greatest his jdy, whentoblideM sur^. 
Shows most that be*s «i sinner. ' 



'). 
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Bat ae€d wegothut far to find - 

A monster jo unfeeling^ 
la Britain thontands do not mind 

This fashionable stealing. 

The cards^ the dice-box> and E« O, 

The pugilists, the r9ces> 
Will tigers* cruel bosoms show. 

Though weiring human fsces. 

How many wives and children dear 

Js ^gaming still destroying. 
Who might have lived in comfort here. 

All earthly good enjoying i 



48. Burning Prayers. 

The religion of Tonqiiin is rank idolatry. 
Indeed we debase the word religion^ when we 
apply it to any thing false in its object, or 
absurd and unauthorized in its mode. The 
idols have frequently only a small temple, but 
the mode of praying to their ugly gods is cu» 
rious. The worshipper must bring his petition 
* written out foir ; this he delivers to tbe priest, 
who reads it aloud before the idol ; If« then 
burns it in a t^iiel &dl of smoking incense. All 

o 
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this while the supplicant li&d prostrate^on the 
floor^ in the postufie oiP deepi' humility. 

I wish those who are inclined to laugh at this 
sort of praying, as they know better, may 
also do better.. When do you pray, to whorn^ 
and how ? 
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43. Lmr^s Mtmtk sewed up. 

In the country of Siam this is the punish- 
ment prescribed' by laW, si {Public, well de- 
served djsgrace. 

|ifum> mum^ mum^ why don't he sp^ak-? . 

Mom^ mum^ mum^ is all he can say. . 
For he has not power to break 

I'he twine which sews his lips> J fancy. 

^ 

He would Speak, t6o^ large and fast^ 
When he hatd his inouth &t freedom '; ' 
• Trath waslittlc^toMstiBte J "• 

tritei he \€fie&, till none Would head^ 'eta^ '• • 



vwannB^ mmj^* ^? 



When ike WW 'd little bojr 
, He begfin the; tricfc of lying ^ 

Hy^Tj falfl^ppd leodd einplpy, 
, : Juft to save a fit of crying. , 

« • - "• 

Lying lasts a little while ; 

Liars will themselves discover 3 
Chance wordi> looks> an artful smile, 

Soon betray> and all is over. 

Should such mouths be sewed up here. 
Tell me, little boys and misses. 

Would not mapy of yoti fear 
Suffering such disgrace -m this is ? 



I . f < • I <» 



44. Houses builf on tall Posts. 

; . . s 
\ ... 

Rice always-'growsita fands overflowed with 
water, it then iiises, :&nd perfects itscflf with 
very little cultivation ; for which reason many 
of the inhabitants of Slam choose to live near 
the. bank& of rivers; i^khough for half the 
year the whole country is laid under watier 
by the floods. To prevent the intindation from 

• ■. • . 45 a 
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carrying awa}' their bouses, they build tbem oft 
the tops of high posts. They get at them in 
summertime by a ladder^ And in ifa« wet season 
are confined to their habitation ; or if tbey 
want to visit a neighbouri must employ a boat^ 

Suppose a storm the line should bresk, 

And drift the boat at distance 5 
Or wind and tide the posts should shake'>. 

How could tbey get assistance > 

Or even should a foot but slide. 
There 'd be a pretty ducking ; 
^ And all this wild of waters wide _^ 

To float> and try one's luck in. 

I tcU you, then, 1 will not go, 

I don't love rainy weathers 3 
Unless I fishes* gills could show. 

Or good goose wings and featheis.. 



45. King of Pegtis Fride and Folfy^ 

The king of Pegu is perhaps a, grand king; 
if SO9 lelt him do alt the good be can; the 
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higher he is, the more will be expected from 
him. But \bi9. cofaxtiers tell him l he is the 
greatest king upon earth, and he is silly 
enough to believe them : they tell him' all 
other kings are his scrvahts ; he believes that 
t6o» Nay, \yhat may not a person believe of 
his'own grandeur and importance, 'who never 
looks within, to discover how weak, how 
ignorant, he really is. 

However, as it is fit all his servants should 

a. • 

have their dinner, when the king of -Pegu has 
dined, he commands a trumpet to be blown, 
and prociamalion made, that all other kings 
may how dine, if they please. I hope King 
George will trot wait till he hears it, but e^t 
^nd drink whenever he likes best. 



THIBET. 



Lies north of India, between it and Tartary. 
It is situated on very high ground, from whence 
issue the principal riveri of Asia ; pouring their 
waters southward over India, into the SoutI>ern 
Ocean ; . and , northward, through Tartary aB4 
Siberia, into the Frozen Sea. 
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46. The CtranA Lama. 

That which dislinguishes Thibet among, the 
nations of Asia^ is the peculiarity of its reli- 
gion. The people believe that the deity actu- 
ally lires among them> in a human form*. Thia 
therefore they worship, and obey, with the 
greatest pomp and obsequiousness. It is true 
they see the body die^ which they had wor* 
shipped so long \ but then they say, that body 
had become disagreeable to him^ and he 
chooses iu^othen The business of the priesta 
is to find which he has chosen. They examine 
all their children,, till they find, or pretend to 
find, the marks by which they know him. The 
poor babe on which they fix is set up with 
great pomp, and taught to behave himself pro* 
perly ; while the priests and people pay him 
the lowliest adoration. Thia stupidity is spread 
half over Asia. 

47, The Priest sprinkling a House. 

The priests in Thibet are all called Lamas : 
he in whom they say the deity dwelb is named 
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the Grand Lama. The worship of this Lama 
spreads far, aiid is deeply rooted. The in- 
fluence which the priests have by this means is 
very great. 

One instance will show this ; they pretend to 
drive away the devil from any bouse. The ce- 
remony consists in blessing a bowl of water, 
into which they also put certain charms : this 
water, rendered thus peculiarly holy and pow- 
erful, is sprinkled about the house, on the walls, 
floor, and furniture. If the devil has any good 
manners in him- he will go away; at any rate 
the priest goes away with a good snm^ for his; 
supposed conquest. 

' So it is, that where i)eopIe are ignorant they 
are easily imposed upon. 

48* l)rinking out of an Enemy's SadL 

That the devil is not driven out of the 
coiAitry, but rules the people grievously, is 
seen by the customs which prevail among them. 
One of these is that sort of barbarous cruelty, 
which is not content to slay a foe in fair and 
open battle, but enjoys a malignant triumph 
over him by insulting his bones. It is the pride 
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of the itraitiortio'xnBke si cup.of bisi fiiain^ en^ 
-myV skull,' and this' he keeps^'to .giVe Itxeli^ 

tofais ifioey at tinsel of- pbculiar jollity;. . \\ 

War is hateful in every shape; but wh^n^it 

Houses personal malice and reirenge^ it 'does 

-more injury: to the conqueror,' by debasing iifis 

:inind, thair id suffisred by the slain>foey: over 

ivlio&e'body^ocily he thqs triooiptit;. 
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Thi$ is India Proper, and is situated pn'ihis 
side the Ganges, or chiefly so. This, couptry^ 
placed in the centre nearly of the southern 
part of Asia, has always been famous ; has 
always been 'the source of tirdtsures, wealth, 
and luxurious gratification to Qther, nations; 
and the object of the avarice, yiolenceA.or 
commercial speculation of all ages. 

The people under a burning sky are ri^laxed 
and feeble ; not willing, nor able t^ resjst.tiie 
more hardy tribes. Anciently itVwas con- 
qiiered ,by Alexander ; Qior^.ljai^Iy qy Jengbis 
Ikhah, and then by Tameirlane, Tartar chiefs. 
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Theii the Mahommedan forces invaded, and 
now rule it; except that Britain has by de^ 
grees obtained a dominion and an influence^ 
which extends over almost half of it. At least 
twenty millions of its inhabitants feel our pow- 
er, and by degrees will benefit by it. 

The Mahommedans are dispersed through 
the country, and are above ten millions ; the 
natives cannot be fewer than a hundred mil* 
lions. 

There is a prince called the Great Mogul, 
who is owned as the supreme chief of India : 
but his power is very small ; since, owing ta 
the indolence of successive emperors, their 
principal servants, or governors of provinces, 
have set up their own power, and pay bias. 
C9i)y a nominal obedience. 



A^. The four Castes. 

From theeariiest ages the peofrfe of India 
have. been divided into four castes, or tribes^ 
who keep disiinpt, and never intermarry. 

The fint, and highest in rank^ are the 
Srammsp. or priests; who alone interpret 



their Im^ or,jinittist3er,.J^,.j4wr tqmplea; 
4bpug^ tb^y <?ft^n engage ip secular cpnceriMj, 
yet: not in apy.iqeaiai sejcy^ces. /{^hc^^seqpnd 
is, tbQ /Sittritt'^fif w)io ought tp beamoldi«r$u 
The rtbird t,ribe is ^hp, J^is^nox im^vc^^pt^ 
shopkeeperp, t^n4 > mac^aj^ics. T^e fourth .. i^ 

(By th^liMaiean^, 'tbe:$on always fpllpi^s <t))e 
-siMtef pi^pfQ96ipQ a}s^ the. father 9 withqut v^U^r 
tion ; nor can he rise in rank, whatever m^y 
he hi^'talettt^* ; 

iThe pride '^nerftted hereby I appet^rsin the 
(titter joon tempt: withi which the. hiigber ipjlasse^ 
jl^etit thgsQ i)ei)fatl|,tbej3i. . £ach qa^e has it^ 
.diitMrcu i^riiiileges : . and many^ bloody fr^y 
imi been occasiofie£(, .by: re3i#ting tbc^e .^^ho 
aimed to partake of the. priyilege^} real;^^ 
fancied, which the upper classes possessed. 

' 3b: Th^' Tiger's Ttgifi 

^Id^ia lyitig is it ^dt>e$ uf^r a > bdf niogi Am, 
•abouhd^inmanj' lunfdries; but it abotttids^t^d^ 
from the 'same cause> '-with mmf^ ^vili. '*ilt5 
serpehts ar^ 'deadly; its jungles,- olr^itt«rassy 
Ibrests, ar^ haunted 1)y- wild' bedsts.- Among 



these, eminent for beauty and for mischief^ 
is the^tetge^ or Voy%l tti§er.' S^txA ofithem 
are nine feet long, with a head as large as an 
oJtJ' Thtf croadi^down tinder the biiirfidsjitill 
theyiree their oppottuhity t whfeifr'th6y'[s^ing<? 
with great velocity, and ftitm a great distaiio^' . 
pounce up6n their prey : which> though it is^ 
a maTT or a btlfl&ilb, they carry off, seeiiiingly 

i^ith as much ease as a cat carries'a moisse« 

«■..■• ■»•',■■.♦' ,• ■ I 

7 

That tll^ tiger %as bftabty no one< can deny, '> < ; 

Bright yellow^ bltfek Mkipts, apd a bosom so^white p 
b>8eMiafl9rmtended tc please every eye,<; i' 

. To ^purt'iM to<|^at it, \with fondesTidelighUt ; 
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Yet don!t,be decejve^'by^n outside so fair ; ... 

_ In itSjbos^tm.spwljite is a bloodthirsty hearts 
No tenderiiej^s moy^^ it, no pity dwells there -, 
Avoid it^ andfar from its jungles depart. 

' ' . I. ' ' • f .... Tit- * 

' . . ' • ... 

In life there are tigers^, of beauty most sweet ; 

Yet deadly, ^ndcrouching to pounce on t^eir prey. 
MenV wdmeti; as cunning, aS cruel, you meef^' ' 

• More^dkngerbus/ more lovely, moire hdteful, than 

••• • -they. •• •■'•"' ^ !'•"•!'•. , 
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51. Superstiti^ qf the Fofueers* 

The whole religion of India is a syateiii of 
Tile and impure rites ; yet is it deeply rooted in 
the minds of the ignorant populace, who are 
imposed upon more especially by some of the 
basest ^iretenders. Such are a sort of stroUingf 
begging, idle fanatics, called senassees, who in 
vast numbers infest the country ; who claim the 
privilege of entering, wherever they please^i 
under pretence of peculiar sanctity. 

They gain this ascendency over the minds of 
the simple people, partly by the long pilgri- 
mages which they make to the most famous 
temples in India ; partly by the astonishing 
penances which they will impose upon them- 
selves. Sometimes, in making a pilgrimage, 
one of them will measure the way by lying 
down his whole length on the ground^ and 
crawling for hundreds of miles. Running iron 
spikes through their tongues, clenching th^ir 
hands till their nails grow through them^ stand- 
ing in one posture till their limbs stifen beyond 
power of alteration, swinging on a hook stuck 
through the flesh of their backs; these are 
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liotriMe tbey are the higher Ofiiiyiort <)f tfv6ii** 
sfttKfdty, lid the people taktf tip. v 
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6 2 . Chariot of Jaggemaut. 
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The Bpahmin religion is steii at t&e^bvigidMi 
ite (ci\yy mxpetititioh'Md vioe, nt lidiefHple «f* 
the idol Jaggerasuiu^ Wwe hufidTed. pri^ti' 
aftteodkip add iainy libndreik diousand irbnAt^- 
pcatiaaBeaMe, ^fromrotf.paits «f Indi», at holm-' 
pIkrArsiibM ^a$oiis:^.wJieir Vicev of' the t^b i mk^ l 
mlilitt M^ indidgftd ia/ vwftiatt tiodtr pi^iMftf ' 
of titiigioil-^j^a&«kt^.of:yiety» ' '"^ i'^' ' '^' '-' 

SoiMlfitnfit libe oaidiapeii idd idbicmgWMtl 
of .bi» temple^ dnd is pavEdedtaboiM^'iii'vAi^' 
11^ aaflsdi his . duRatot ; a Mge 'iraiive, iti4fi«tli'* 
itovcbfi4>Gni irbael*. The^ mahitade h&^oM^ 
almost fantic with joy at the sight ; they pfOiP^; 
trarfe(ittiiurfvdi>avoiMid»i;lmdiibo«R»poft^ 
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7* wvpoanA^ 

Jiepes bat iti be»^y wbeels iqgy {Muss orer tiaw^ 
and qtttab them to death : in which case tb^ 
.fancy themselves to be sure of bappineas« 
Multitudes of these devotees perish every year, 
with fatigocy hunger, and disease; whose bodies 
lie unburiedy and whose bones bestrew the 
ground all around the tesiple. 

S3. fPidofv burning herself. 

If the folly of vice and false religion is se^ 
aMbe worship of Jaggernaut, its cruelty is no 
leas evident in the lives sacrificed, in a variety 
cf ways, by its sanction and appointment.' 

. The Ganges is esteemed by thei Hiodobs as a. 
saeced stiver. They often cast their young 
babea in, to drown them in its waters, fancying • 
tbaft :Wtll insure happiness to them in the otb^r 
world. On the same principle, when' their 
parents or friends grow >old,' or side, diey liijr 
tbemon tbe muddy shores of the Ttver todie^ 
exposed to the wfaelming stream, a burmng^ 
Btj|% and the fury of wild beastsi or birds of 
iroynf •.- 

. B«b;tli9 most horriUe form of ifaeir eraelQ's 
atcnst^btt that which dooms the widow of any- 
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« 

fMr flttan ta hum herself - alive vritll tbe d^ad 
body'oFheif btisbaiiiAy although she is in the 
pHtee of life and has a feuoafty of little ortear^ 
wfco notv doubly need a parent's eare. A large 
bole is dagf in some casesi fill^ wiefa wood 
^nd other eombustibles f at other tiinesy 'a pile 
of wood is raised^ oiy which the dead body is 
laid^ and dry rushes are formed info a sort oC 
arbour, over itr into this the widow uscend^^ 
herself^ sets 6re to the rushes, she lies down by 
her husband, and is burnt with him; the 
fSriests and people all the' while looking on wtoh 
mconcerni or shouting as the blaze' crackleii.'- 

- r t • ' • ■ ■ * 

64. A Christian Missionary preaf^hing. 

When we think of a hundred millions of 
people in India, given up to so false, debasing^ 
add destructive a religion, we wonder they 
ean bear it themselves : but'^e wonder more,, 
tliat Christians in this country can have suf- 
fered it all' so long, without making any at- 
tempt to teach them better. 

At lasty the pious people of Britain have been 

aroused to pity^ and if possible to relieve the 

^^lerishiog inhabitants^ perishing by their owa 

H 2 
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by. n^veral ^ocwties ;. godly .meu^ jw^Jj^jr^^ 
thi^aiselvili fi^lt ti^ Saviour's ^racei aii^gai)irio 
pre»p^ CbrM in |:hat com^try, * Tl>ey (unv^ 
lolQ^m.jtbeianguage^ tom>4uretbeciirQate^ to 
^r many inconveni^rtces ; bujk if th^y sbooT^ 
be tbe mesms of saving sq^iIs, all is \v;€il. . ,. 

U^Mpp^md PEM?f>i thfi^ a poor cir^tja*^, wbfx 
WA9 A^nt by tb€ brahmtQs oa a i^v/sre pilgriif^ 
»gQy in order to ^ton^ fqr bi^ sinv, stopped i<y 
xdit bimself under a trei^ wKere a lou^ionfuy 
nM preaebinff ; bia t^t was^ ^ the blood pf 
JeaiM Christ ah^tmiU fvqffk ^\l\ $ip." Tti^.p^r 
pilgrim's ears caught at the sounds '^ Oh I thia 
is what I want/' said he.^ He became a Chris- 
tian/ and no more sought salvation ' by 1u& 
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55. Pearl Msheiy. 

One of the |(riiici|>al stations for this is on^ 
the shores of Ceylon ; where twice a year the 
whole isIaucLis alive^ with thousands' of people 
busy in the traffic^ who come from a grea.t dis^ 
tance to purchase these gems of the ocean* 

Pearls are fbuiKi in a particular, kind of 
oyster* Men dive for them to the lM>ttom of 
the sea \ sinking themselves, by. great, weights^ 
and gathering the. oysters into their net, as long 
as- they can held their breath:; when; they kick 
off the weight from their feet, and rise to the 
top, panting, and blowing, and half dead 
with holding their breath, as they do for severali 
minutes. When the pearls are separated from^ 
the ousters, then they are 'boug)it by the mer* 
chants, who attend on the shore during tiier 
whole season. 

Who the ocean's deeps shall dare^ ^ 

Surely His a duty, 
Thence to bring the j jewel rare; 
Worthy well to^ deck the fair y 

Pearls belong to beauty. 
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Deep the hardy diver sinkS;^ 

Ettff nniscte ttntiniif g.^^ * ^ 
Ah I the fair one little ^inks^ 
When §he wears the pearly Iiotts^ 
Wh«t they cost ia gaining* . . 

* 

Wear them^ they were made for use. 

Precious gems^ and sightly. 
Onlytoys^ so hold them loose ; 
Pricfe in them is quite abuse. 

If you see them rightly. ^ 

. tl^hottgh ten thbtisaad pearls should deck, 

Bvery Ktob a fettvr :— 
Pfise not what's about the neck ^ 
Keep the heart without a spdck, . > 

Gedl/this, rarer, better*. 

r 

. ; 56« itraveUmg ^ an Elef!h(mt^ 

^ / . . . ■ - • V ■ 

If the elephant were ferocious in prQpor^on 
to its bulk and amazing strength, it would 
devastate any country : but though they Data-» 
rally live in herda» wi(d io the woods, yet when 
they are cau^bt an4 pfQp^Jy trained^ they are 
very docile and i|se^«I« 
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yfhm fii'st <^augbty m man who » to 
keeper Qomea to relieve and ieedb bim i tbik 
makes ihe grateful creature .very fooct of him^ 
mkl he learns to obey hioi in the. gentlest mao- 
^er» ,W^ett used for travelling, the ket^per 
3ta^U hinvself on his neck, and by means of aa 
iron.rod, or even of a viord, directs his niotionsi 
Sometimes a large tent, is placed on his bacb, 
fastened vith a broad band, which goes rountf 
(us body: iiki this travellers sit. At other limes 
it is used to carry burdens. It can soppoot 
three or four thoi^nd pounds weight. It can 
easily travel fifty or ^i%i}f miles a day* though 
so unweildy ; and more, if urged upoaoeeAfiom 

It is the long tusks of the elephant which are 
our. ivory : which are therefore of gMA value, 
and for which they are frequently hmted* 

« 

57* Cave of Elephania^ 

Near Bombay are several islands, on one of 
which a remnant of very ancient superstition 
continues to raise the curiosity and wonder of 
all visitors. Near the landing place stapds, cut 
in stone, a gigantic figure of an elephant, from 
which yoo gradually ascend, till you come to 
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a Urge and carious cavern^ but deep in* the* 
bowels oC die.inouiitain« The cavern or tem- 
ple has a flat roof; it is about fepty feet broad^ 
and twice as leng^ Rows &£ pillars, about ten 
feet high> seem^ lo support the roof, although 
the whole is hewQOut of the soKd rock. Sere* 
ral large figures appear a^^ one end, and' the 
whole is sculptured with the objects and em« 
blems of superstitious worship, molfe a(&tierit 
than the Hindoo religion, what no 'doe nbn 
understands. 

It is dangerous now to enter, as reptiles in 
variety,, deadly sei^nts ei^peciaUy, take shel- 
ter theie^ ^ 

« 

l^^t'gcds can never stand ;* 
Though tbeir'worshippefs are sure^. 

When fhey build'a temple grand^t 

Burdening th^. weary land^ 
it f 6r ever ^ball endttrei 

It maylast^ a stately pile^ 

Wonder of each rolling age 3 
Bat tlie fancied gods^ the while^ 
. Carved with so much care and toiH- 
Can't to keep themselves engine;. 
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AU tbe bnsy.baiMis wbick n^tdc^ > 
L07 their ir^^rsUippel-aj^fc^J^id^: . 
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This is an aneieot. and : famous. ki«eikmt» 
jil^oated aloiosi: in the middb of A^iaj, ihe 
,«iif»At» faei^g <ielighl;f»l iif < the northerii partii, 
tboftgh (s^nsiderabijr hot in the souibern pru^ 
vino0s. The fruitg ^cnt v^gfitablesaiie'dieliciOttay 
jiie fiowers beantiful. Here.the jrose floimBbei>; 
from k waters and. esseticeB are extractm^y vrbich 
become articles of 09fl9iner<»e» Silk. 10 poo- 
duced iu abundance. The grape b eKoelbetit^ 
and the wine of Shirauz famous far and near» 

Cyrjua wa$ one of the earliest kinga^of Persia. 
It was lie, who after his taking Babylon, set 
the Jews at liberty from theii: captivity » about 
five buodred years before, Christ was barn». aiKl 
our cominoo ce^koi^ng begaiQ^ U was conquered 



hy AkxafideTi. whose suQcessors^ w^«e aftep^ 
wardi^ subdued by Ihe Remaas* Tamerlaucr 
conquered it ; and it has suffered extremely , oC 
Iate» from civil v^ars among tbe princes who 
have claimed domituon oyer it ; by wfaith meanfr 
ihe arts, manufactures, and commerce of tba^ 
country have beea neglec^dand destroyed* 

59^ Qemhrmm 

In coming from India we enter Persia by the* 
•Persian gulf, and eom« to the eity of Gbm>*'- 
broon, at the entrance of it. This was once a 
.ibmoiis port> to whitob came, on the one band^. 
all the treasures of India, to^ supply Persia 
•and neighbouring nations;- and, in return, aU 
the produce of their countries- in exchanged 
The wars of Persia have muoh injured this 
eommeree,^' so that Gombiroon is; tibthing to^ 
what it once was». 

59# Persq)olis set an Fire By 7%a£^ 

The city of Persepolis was once the capital 
of Persia, a grand and noble city, of wbichi 
many magtuficent ruins remain to this dayv 



ft was talen by Alexanderi when he conquered 
Persia from Darius. There^ in the palace, at 
a feast, when be .«ras;^re^tly intoxicated with 
wioe, lie was persuaded by Thais, an infamoas 
woman; to set the ci(^ on fire. He began with 
the palace,- which being built priiicipaUy of 
•edar, was soon consuified. Thus in a drunken 
frolic was a beautiful city destroyed* 



If war is destmotive and xuios a lahd^ 

As the sword is intended to kill ; 
llpt, Ttces there are which near to it msy . stsad^ 

As gready prolific of ill. 

^CYine was intended for good, not for harm. 
The kttguid and feeble to^ clteer j . ' 

But men mocb abuse it^ with liquor get waroij 
Till, reason andjsense disappear. - 

The drunkard's a sinner against his own sonl. 

And all he comes nigh, every one. 
His passions are furious, and spnm all control. 

And mischief to him is but fun. 

"TJhtn dread the sweet pciisoo, the red sparkling winej 

Nor barter your reason away ; 
Lest bitter remorse, ' or dread rengeance diviiTji 

Tour frolicsome miscbieft repay. 
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60.. Ancient Bah/Um. 

The things tecorded byancleM writ^rt of 
this fiiinbus city are yery won<feifu1. It'fms 
built reey early, and greatly lie&Qtifi^ 4>y 
many kings, especially by* Nebucbudfieztay ; 
\rhose pride in 'it wa» dih^arffblly pfmMhed by 
God with madness, as we read in the bbok of • 
Daniel. 

The walls of the city, in its splendour, were 
in circumference forty-Bye miles, sciyenty-(i?e. 
feet high, and so broad that two carri asses 
might drive abreast on its top. It had a hun- 
dred gates of brass. The rir^r Euphfates rsti- 
through the middk of it. On an artificial 
mount w«'fe'{jjanted yery curicos gavdeni^ -atid 
the tower of Babel vearisd its bigli hend-in 
the mid^t of the citj. 

Cyrus, the Persian king, took the city. Qte 
dug other channels into which he turned Hiq. 
great river Euphrates, which, left the usual 
channel vacant, so that his army passed under 
the^tiis ifviQ! the nlidst of the my\ Thitr wm 
done in the night, ^Me Belsfaazza^, tfie kiti^, 
and a^'tfaotts»nd of his lords yfirt cardtriiii^, 
and thinking all safe, * - ^ 
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God had, by his prophets^ threatened this 
tncked city with utter ruin: accordingly ^e find 
it soon sunk into neglect. All its vast walls 
and buildings are gone, ind not enough of it 
is left to tell travellers where it stood, with any 
certainty. 



PERSIA. 11. 
6!. Ladies Travelling: 

« 

There are no coaches in Persia, nor any iort 
of carriages on wheels. The genteeler per- 
sons travel on camels, horses, and mules. As 
they do not like their women to be seen, when 
ladies of rank travel, a square box is fastened 
upon a camePs back, or rather two, one slung 
on each side ; in each of which is a lady, who 
38 entirelv bid ; she can neither see nor be seen. 

Give me m stsge^ooacb, a post-cbaise^ or a gig, , 
And 4on't shut me tip in a stye like a pig : 

I want to inhale the fresh air. 
I want to look roaad me, the landscape to view/ 
With the gentlemen*! seats^ and the gentlemen too j 
To say, if i know them, good day, how 4*^6 do ^ 

Quite friendly and free» I declare. 
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« 

im to ttaitk the »aii» or hit hotm, witk tlw 6|g^t| 

Ailctst I wlU venta« to try. 
9o, Iftdies of Persia, yoor boxes pray l^eqp ; 
VH/Ut Britun'a hit damsels determine to peep. 
Nor care if they're peeped Bt, as whiskipg tbe} 
sweep. 

Along the high road. 13o good bye. 



62. fForskifpers of Fire. 

There are several places where the earth is 
fall of combustible matter^ from which arises 
a vapour which will burn, like our modern gas 
],ights. There is a place of this sort, in the 
porth of Fersiat where are springs of Naptha^ 
a purQ and very fine sort of oiU If a hollow 
cane is stuck in the ground» the. Naptha riae^ 
i^to it, and if a light is applied it takes fire^ 
and continue^ jto burn without ceasing, as the 
Naptha springs.fin all the ground around* . 

A set of people called Guebres worship this, 
which th^7 think to be a miraculous flame* 
What wiUmen not worship, under the inflMiice 
of vupiTftjJUoa and ignorance I Oxeos men. 
keys, catS; oobusi sarpante^ :SJ(af|' faMf9 thus 
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Ib^eafegsUrckd as god»^ and meti, ratioiial m^nv 
have bowed down to them. Nay, wooden 
blocks, and images of man*s own makingi have 
been ildortd. It was st> once in England, tfnd 
would be so agaih^ rf the Bible were to be lost 
from among us, and the Christian religion over- 
thrown. TtiBLuk God, this is not likely to be 
the cat^, . L^tiis. use well the means of piety 
afforded us^ or we. shall be worse thaQ tliei 
Guebres, who know not the truth. 



6a. GumatB^lL 

Tbiss^oms to be rendei;(ed very diflicultby 
being played by ^rsous w hor^bad{, and 
while galloping at full speed. Their object is 
to hit the -ball with a short. bat, and drive it , 
towards a certain part of the field $ which og-^ 
casions them to stoop almost to the ground, 
and puts their horsemanship to the full triaL 
But the more difficuik any thing is, tbe mtore 
honour is supposed ta be gained by tbe per)^ 
fbrmance. That they may gain health and 
agility of body ]n<such an eitercise, may easily 
be believed r and this is all which ought to be 
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expected from play. Honour belongs otity to 
something useful , well performeiK 

r , 

. Be, active^ adroit I in amttsrment. and play; 
Whatever yoo do, do it well : 
Set about it in earnest^ all sprigbily and gay ; 
Then is the best chance to exceL 

A dunce is a duncci at his book or lus balljt 

The stupid their folly will show ; 
The indolent prosper in nothing at all ; 

Nought do they^ or loTe they, or koow^ 

Yes, softly, yon youngster, so proud of your skill 

At trapball, or marbles, or kite ; 
These wonderful feats, all mere trifles are still | 
'^ ' Let usefulness measure deUgbt* 



ARABIA. I. 



Arabia lies between the Persian Golf and 
the Red Sea. The name spreads over a conai- 
derable extent of country, wbich» as it variea 
much in the clioiate and soil, is named part of 
It the Desert } part of it the Stoney ; and tlie 
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scmthern pBti is called the Hftppyi becaane tb^ 
aoil and produce ard so good. 

The generality of the Arabians, cailled Be* 
doweens, are wanderers, living in tents, serer&l 
families together, and changing their abode 
as they happen to want better pasture for 
their flocks, or^ see some prospect of gain by 
plunder ; for what we call robbery appears to 
them alt fair : if th^y are but able, tliey wfK 
rob all that travel through their country. It 
was in this land that Ishmaei,. the son of Abra« 
bam, settled ; of whom it is said, ^* be shall be a 
^ wild man ; his hand shall be against every 
*^ man, and every ni&ilVhand against him."' 
This is descriptive of these his descendants. 

The superior Arain dress in a costly mannei^^ 
especially about the head ; wearing many 
caps, one over another, the outer ottes being 
Aringed, and^ enibrbidered with sflk and gold. 
The bom mon people wear but one or two caps^ 
tod go almost n^ked. 

64. The Arab and his QaaU 

TMs man tiad taught his goat to gi^th^r all 
foot 6f Ms feet close together, • and stand upon 

13 
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the top of a pile of woodea pieces, all loosaly 
placed, one upon another ; this be exhibitedf 
obtaioing thereby small pieces of money frpm 
the spectators. 

65. Mount Sinai. 

• 

Near the top of the Red Sea, on the Arabian 
stde, is a very mountainous tract of countryi 
through which the Israelites journied, under 
the conduct of Moses, as we read in the book 
of Exodus. Among these mountain peaks» 
that. of Sinai rises; rendered so famous by 
God's descendmg upon it in fire, to give bhi 
law to Israel. Ever since that time the spot 
has been esteemed sacred ; even the Arabs, 
who dwell around or who travel near it, hold* 
ing it in veneration. 

Of the t\yo. higher points which appdar in 
the view^ that at the left hand is Horeb, clos^ 
adjoining appears Sinai. The building in the 
middle is a convent, in which some monks of 
the Greek religion constantly reside. There 
is a door to it, but it is kept consta&tly shut, 
(for fear of the plundering Arfbs,) except 
when their bishop visits the place. At other 
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times, whoever comes-, or whatever provisions, 
most be drawn in a basket up to the top of the 
building, and enter it there. This convfent is 
built on the spot supposed to be that in which 
God appeared to Moses, in the burning bush. 
There are many other spots about the mountain, 
which are held in high veneration, on account 
of wonders supposed to have happened in 
them. But all these, as fixed upon hundreds' 
and thousands of years after the events, can 
ha\'e no certainty ; they are the mere guesses - 
of superstition. Indeed, could men ascertain 
the exact spot where God gave the ten com- 
mandments, it would be of no avail to those 
yfko are daily breaking them. 

* ' 

66. Pilgrims at Mecca* 

Mahometanism is a false religion, which has. 
spread far in Asia and Africa. Mahomet ap^* 
peared about 569 years after Christ, when 
the Christians all around were sunk in for- 
mality and vice. God permitted Mahomet 
to become a dreadful scourge to them. He 
gavo out thS himself was a prophet sent from 
G^, n6t only to declare his will like other 
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prophets, but to force mankind to cmnplywrith' 
it»' He raised by degrees ah army^ and Mrfaei«* 
Fer he went, slew with the sword all who did.' 
not instantly own him. Bj^dealitig out teni<« 
poral death on ail who opposed him, and by 
promising eternal life to all who fell in battle 
fighting for him, he niade rapid- progress^ 
among a people who, though caiied Christtansj 
bad little of the knowlege, and less of the love' 
of Christ left among them* Many indeed had 
openly denied his divinity and become Arians. 
Mecca is the city where Mahomet was born ; 
and he left it as a precept of bis religion, that 
every Musselman should make a piigridiage 
thither once in his life. There is a grand' 
mosque built there, the dome of which is 
covered with gold. It has a hundred gates,, 
with a window over each ; and is on the in^de 
magnificently decorated, with beanttfnl tapes- 
try and gilding. There, once a year> eome 
caravans of pilgrimsy consisting of many 
thousand^ persons, from all the musselmaTi 
countries ; from Morocco on the wei^l; of* 
AMcai^to Persia in the centre of Asia; to 
worship the prophet, and kiss the Mack stMe^ 
wfaioh they say the angel Gabriel brottgin from 
heaven. ^ 
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ARABIA. II. 
67> Bedoween Tents. 

The Wild Arabs^ as they are called^ never 
dwell in cities or houses ; they would think 
their freedom gone if they did. Indeed, they, 
are free enough in the deserts; which they 
inhabit in companies or tribes. Their outy 
dwellings c^re teats, which they can remove 
at pleasure ; and their riches consist chiefly of 
their flocks and herds, especially of their 
camels and horses. The Arabian horse is emi- 
nently beautiful, courageous, and hardy : it 
is brought up tenderly, like a child of the fa« 
mily. Their tents are covered with goats^. 
hair, and can soon be set up, wherever they 
find sufficient herbage for their flocks. 
• Though they are apt to plunder all they 
can overcome, yet are they very hospitable ; 
and if a traveller claims their protection, and 
behaves, himself prudently, be will find them 
very friendly. 
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68. Internal Apdrtmeni. 

Although the greatest proportion of the 

Arabs are wild wanderers, as the Bedoweens 

• • • 

JQst described; yet it> the southecn and more 
cultivated prorinces, there are many splendid 
dwellings and well inhabited cttves. 

' Their houses are always so contrrted, as t<y 
place the women's apartments bdifnd, aiad axxt 
of sTght* TIfose who are not rich enough to^ . 
hare separate rooms for tbem^ upoii entering^ 
with arty strangers will cry out ** retire F** 
upon which they aft hide themselves, and are 
not ^een.by the husband's most intimate firiends;' 

Some of their apartments are very grand^ 
hung all aroun'd, and the ceilirtg also covered 
with looking gfasses, ornaments, and gilding. ' 
They are surrounded with low sofas richly em- 
broidered, and the floor is spread with elegant 
carpets. Often a small fountain plays in the 
middle of the room, its coolness being very 
refreshing in that hot, climate. 
And %o, as the Bedoweens love to be free. 

They roam in the cfesart^ and crouch in a tent; 

This is paying for freedom a terrible rent—* 
A hoasCj and a parlour^ and garden, for me > 
Neat, cleanly, and fit for good people to see ;. 

B.elations, friends, ndghbourf, then I am content. 
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Ifet^ io send put my wiftu and my daughters, away, 
Wh^Q a Criend enters with me^ I think radier rude; 
. Unless they were 8l|ittems« or would not be gqod ; 
rd rather, in such a C9se, halloo out '* stay ! '* . 
JLiet us have your society, temperajfce and gay ; 
It will heighteft •ur bonvtrtt, llkf spioe to our 
food* 



6^. 7%e Simoom. 

m 

The mad of tfao DesMrts of Af&bil^ utWIer 
the inilaence of e bamiftg stm, beoome excete- 
fsivefy hot; so does the whole atmosphere. 
Winds blowing over those regions gather this 
beat^ and if strong they often, raise a sort of 
jcToudy of the finer particles of this burnii^ 
sand^ which they carry with them ; and woe 
to every living things man or beast, which in* 
hales it. !« will destroy life very soon. T^avtil* 
lerv {recently see it coming Hke a purpKsh 
haze. As soon as the alarm is gtvetiy they turn 
jaway from it> and lie upon the earth, with 
their faces as cU^e to the ground as possible, 
that tbcy may iK»t breathe any of i^ Inthispos- 
ture thejr €09tiii«e tiU it bai paw e d over iheqr* 
It happens sigirttmffij tlMt. a cattiinf is not 
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bitffieiently aware, or cannot avoid it in time, 
in which case hundreds and thousands of per* 
sons die in a-few minutesi with their horses 
and camels ; for nothing can withstand it. 

-As o*cr Arabia's sandy wilds I haste. 

My heart appalled, sinks with quick rising fear, 

A burning, desolate, and tedious waste. 
Unmixed with shade, interminable, drear. 

No lion roars, *tis true ; he can*t endure 
The fiery sand, nor could he find his prey. 

'Tis soUtary, Toid.— Silence is sure ; 
Nor bird nor beast will yex her, night or day. 

The red sun glares at once ; no mountains blue 
Break his first beams, nor tempering vapours ris^. 

No shady groves' resist, nor sparkling dew : 
Herce climbs towards noon the tyrant of the skies. 

This is thy best ; but when aroused to irc^ . 

Rises the fierce Simoom, witb burning breath> 
Tba>t haze, resistless, rapid, liquid fire. 

Spreads thy wide plains with every form of death. 

Ill fated travellers, see the caravan 

By sands, like ocean waves; deep burled lies : 
The snorting eamel sinks, ooumgeous man 

Vainlyenduresit, oras.vainlyfliec* 
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syriaM 

Syria is a general naine for a large and 
'varied tract'of country, situated between the 
river £uphr^tes and the Mediterranean Sea. 
It 18, like the neighbouring countries, entirely 
snbjecf^ to the^ Turks. It bas how ooany impof- 
tant cities ; but its population, grandeur,* and 
power^ are little to what they have been in 
'-former timeisi. ,* 

• . » . - , . • 

'70. [Palmyra: 

'One of the most striking remnants of former 
grandeufwecfonCfemplate in .the ruins of Pal- 
myra, once called Tadmor in the Desart, and 
supposed /'oVigmally to have been built by 
Solomon. The ruins whic& now remain must 
have been erected much later, as they are in 
the Grecian style. Queen Zenobia, who 
reigo^d here prosperously, made herself very 
famous by the long and spirited resistance 
which she maintained against the Romans. 
They at last conquered her* and from that time 
the city lost its importance' and its splendour ^ 
and fell into decay. ^ 

K 
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What principally engages the attention and 

regret of travell^s^-i^^he Remains of a build* 

4ng uncooiaionly grand, the Temple of the Sun. 

tiereisa colonnade of iFour thousand feet in 

lengthy leading straight i^ to a noble mauiso- 

leuQiy or mansion for the dead. The columns 

^re of. white marble ; the workoianship in the 

Ticl^est and most elegant style- Temples, ^or- 

>tioos, and broken pieces of architecture appear 

on every side. You approach Palmyra tfarpugh 

a long valley, when, all at once, in tbe midst 

of desart sands> this noble prospect bursts into 
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view. ..'.'■ . •■^*'C 
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*][)iis city, to the present day, maintains « 
Tespectable rank, for splencioni:^ populatiojg, 
and trade. The houses^ as is usual in these 
countries, copsist of.^ large squai^e coui^t, sur- 
rounded with arcades, chambers, ar^d. offices; ; 
the outer sides of them, next tlic street, Tie jng 
dead walls, without any windows, or appearance 
of; life. Many foreign merchants reside h^re 
in f reat splendour ^i being more safe, and free 
from insult, than in most cities ot Turkey, 



iU«ppp sta0ds t>iv.eigbt hili^t op. tbe highest of 
wjiicb is tba cattle. The vobote city niay cqd* 
uUb ai>ove 2f>2,000^ inbabitaots,, and is ia ^ir-^ 
QCK^fensiice nearly seven mile^ 
• Astb^ Turkish cpfEpe.is exc^Uenty the cofE^ 
h4>i^es, wbkh are very Qui9ero.ii3> ar^ well 
lfeqpenusd> laiAcb business being; don9 la M^enii^ 
T^ie garde.na ar^ Wicll; sioekod wilb e^c^Ubi^. 
ti^es, both Cor fruit and sb^de« . l^; 

As shade is so important in these bot co^^r 
tries, the streets are yery narrofr/so that the 
siVi oan hardly peef^ intp them* The Qaaspavm* 
or places of merchandiee, ave jentjrdy egtaiwl 
of^Tt. though C4piasiatifig qfnevy long sltroeiii^ 
full of small' sbopsy in, which every kUldt of 
necessary and of lui^ry is exposed! ibr sjaku 

72. D^amascus. 

This is another iine city of Syria# remariuk* 
ble for the beauty of the surrounding country. 
Several delightful streapas of clear water wander 
across the plain around it, and add greatly to 
its ^beauty and fertility ; especially as they 
ornament and support a great number of beau- 
tiful gardens, fill several pubUc fountains^ and 
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are led into almost every house. ' The cai^aran-*. 
serais are many of them grand, having marble 
pillars^ surrounding the courts, widilbuntahis' 
in the middle. There is one street which funs 
straight acrc^s the city, well filled with siiopa 
on each side* The mosqties and bagnios ^arte 
numerous, and soAe of thtm splendid.' The 
castie, where the governor resides, is like a 
little town, having houses and streets of its 
own* 

' Damascus fs now principally important for 
ide- skill exhibited by its artizans, in several 
manufactures. The beautiful linen called da* 
mask has its na^me from hence : and much 

1 * 

of it is wove here> and exported to foreigiv 
Batiens. They have, too, the art of tempering^ 
steel to great perfection ; so that many articles 
of their cutlery .are in high rqquest, such as 
knives, and especially sword-blades, scimitars^ 
daggers, &c. 
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r l^lm U 1^ leaiport in Paiesdlie,. ieiM|e»d' 
famous, in the times of the Crusades, bf srreral 
memorable sk^efit* Here it was that our 
Edward F. received' a woand from a poisoned 
arrow, the poison of which was courageously 
and affectionately sucked out by his n^ife 
Eleanor. 

The fame of Acre has been much enhanced^ 
of late, by tht check given here to General 
Bonaparte ; against whom the plade wassuc*^ 
ceaafuUy defended by Sir Sidney Smith and a 
padrty of Bckish sailors. The French madia 
several desperate attacks upon it, and lost 
many mea in. the attempt. . Being disappointed 
bere, Bonaparte was stepped in bis progress,. 
fNvd dbliged to retseat tow^urds Egypt ; from 
wlteftce he had set out lo overnia Syria. 

A plague of these English, sajt Boqey, I thinjc. 

One cau't make a dog of them run. 
Unless it Js after us, then, in^a wink. 

They catch us, as sure as a gan» 
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Oar balls trae will kill them, when hit in the head. 
Bat then a fresh ttan t^es (he £iace : 

So one's never the 6earef for heaps of the dead. 
These tars are an obsthiate ^ace. 

Pre got a good thought^ they shall- sOon cease* to. 
ight, . ... 

Not a mnsket or cantioA jshall play. . 
Disappointed and idle^ a new sort of sight 

1*11 make themj-r-for I'll, nm away. 



74^. Tyre. ; ' 

• , . . . ■ ^ 

This was a grand city once, famous .fdr itsL 
commerce'; the London of Solomon's time, 
when Hiram ruled there, and long afterwards^ 
as. the 27th chapter of Ezekiel sbows> whrck 
gives a splendid account of the commerce,- 
riches, and pride, of Tyre. ' The 26th chap- 
ter threatens the city with destroiction, which 
has been remarkably fulfilled. Verse 14 says, 
<< I will make tliee like the top of a Fock ; 
thou shalt be a place to spread nets uppn ; 
thou shalt be built nb more.*^' This is an 
exact description of the present state of Tyre, 
that once famous emporium for all the treasures^ 



of the tbon known yrorld. IrraVellers find tbore. 
only* a few wretched fishermen^ who. spread*; 
their nets on th^ rock to, dry them. 

^o«d Tfre wim onee the mistress of the seas^ 
;, |Ier mariners were skilful^ Dumerotts^ bold ;. 

Her merchants princes ; luxuries and ease 
. Produced much pride^ as well as pearls and gold.^ 

•.•■•.■.. ." 
Tyre was the London of those early times $ 

She ruled .by commerce^ gained, h^r power by trade;. 

^one tike her then for wealthy for pride> for crimes ;, 

None like her now> a heap of ruins made t 

May London^ rich like Tyre^ and ruling wide^ 
Be wise^ escape^ nor in her ruin share. 

Endangered much by luxury and pride ; 
May safety come, through piety and prayer. 



^ Zpf Marriage of the Sea and Land.-: 

Watersl 

* • . • 

. Tyrfi stood on an island', when Alexapdep 
besieged. and took.it. He brpught earth and 
sand to fill up the part of the sea between it and 
the main land^ thus joining the city by a nar.-> 



rowitthmuitttitheciontibenr. OirtMfBlunbw^ 
stipciBbatlttheTiklsge of $oiir^ and Tyre id^ilf^* 
is not inhabited^^ butt lies^in niitls^ Jmt oQtside 
the city is an old tower, containing some.welhk 
of e zccM«ttr water. iikMt Cfctober tMsiwarter 
becoilieir thick and unpleasant ; the inhabitMts. 
then assemble, and bring- severat pitchers of seau* 
water, which they cast into the weHs/ whea 
they soon become clear again. This is done 
quite in holiday. moo(}>. with music ijin^ daiie-^ 
ing) and i^ called, the marriage of. the aeaandL 
land wat^s» 
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HOLY LAND, h 

This country is called also Palestine, front 
the Philistines wt^ once inhabiied its coasts.. 
It was anciently Ckmian; more lately it had: 
the name of Judea, and,, as being the country 
where God's only temple was built, and where- 
our Lord' Jfesus Chriist while on earth Kved^ 
wrought his miracles, and at last suffered death^. 
i^ has obtoined tte titfc of tKe Holy Landi. 
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This country is not very large ; being only 
about one hundred and seventy mifes in lengthy . 
and in. breadth often not fifty. It is by nature 
Very fruitful, and once supported a great po«. 
pulafion ; it Is now in the bands of an ignorant 
and indplent people, who also, being greatly 
oppressed by their Turkish masters, do not 
cultivate it : so that it is in many parts almost a' 
desari. The population is thin, poor^ and' 
miserable* 

76. TheDead^SeA, 

4 

Entering Judea by the soutlf; we come to the, 
lake of, Sodom, or Dead S^a; into which the- 
river Jordan empties its waters. This sea, or^ 
rather lake, occupies the place where once 
stood Sodom, and the cities of the plain ; which . 
God for their wickedness destroyed by, fire $ 
from heaven, as we read in Qen. chap* 19. 

There is a sort of pitch thrown jap by these 
waters, called asphaltum; peculiar in itsl^iudj.. 
and of great service in the arts. 
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77* Mmnt TcAopi. 

This UU stands by itself, io the middle of » 
large plain ^ having thereby at a distance a. 
▼ery remarkable appearance. 

It is thought that on tlie top of this mount 
our Lord Jesus Cbrisi was, transfigured^ and 
appeared in glory,, having Mosea and Elijah- 
talking with him ; as seen by the three disci- 
pies, when there came a voice from heaven, 
saj^ng, " this is my beloved. soi|> hear him V^ 
Matthew, chap. 17. 

The mount is now fertile,, but is iDhabke(& 
by Arabs,, and the country rour^d is much iii<.^ 
fested by warlike tribes, who are continually 
quarrelling with each other,, and nendet. it>un«- 
safe for travelling. 

Tabor, if on tby 'spiry height 

The Saviour^ splendid^ clothed in lights 

Put on awhile bis heavenly robe^ 

jiugasl beyond tbi& earthly globe ; 

WhileMoscsmul Elijah bowed 

Amid the bright, the heavenly cloud :— 

Yet what avails it ? thou art still 

A common spot^ aa earthly hill ! 
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Soon WM thy glory passed and gone. 
Which once with heavenly brightness shone ! 

Ah nnry I see his fttce divine * 
On heavenly Zion*s mountain shine* 
There he ahides/ fw ever livet; 
Thence blessings in abundance gives. 
There those who love him constant tee 
^Mk allM8i|^€ndentaiajt8«y« 



This, too^i is a lake through ivbich the river 
JoKidfUi runp; .it.is ehont tJveWe miiea Lp^g land 
'fiFQ .miles ^jvide* It is called sonn^times the£^ 
of Tiberiasy from a principal citjr b^>it on ils 
.shores. . Tb^ waters breed abimdance.of^Aflf. 
In its nplgbbourhood lived P^t^K^^ ^iidr^^ 
Jamea^ and John, who wieije fishep*iiieO|. hefone 
;pur Lo^dc^ed tbeoi. to be fipostlea. Hero- 
£J>oiits, topy Jiesus frequently preached^ aad 
performed his woqderful wpirks; and on its 
borders heiyi^ared to some of.bisdisqiple% 
after his resurrection. 
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79. OroitqdtNaxiurelh. 
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Although sea^ and r lyers, dod l^aluiflj cM^rns, 

may remain the 'same for ages ; yet it is easy 

'(o see, that a house, a common house, cann6t 

last long. .¥et when snpibrstitiibfi is hunting 

for objects of f^lse piety, it iirill take almost 

tKiiy thing as true. There is a ceHkY in Nii2a- 

*retb# which has been grctttlj'dtnament^^l 'with 

'arches aiid pilars, of ctoo^p&ratively late^dkte. 

This pUiSe is, liowey^er, confidently called the 

kitchen and fireplade •'of the VSr|rin :'Sf arjr ; 

and a broken pillar tn one part of it is said'to 

^are been broken' by the Aiigel, Hvticfn he 

^antidunced to Mary ilhat she should' brhigf fdr^h 

*tfae Messtdi so long promised. As the IVf onks 

^gef fftdney for sho'wing these^things'^ they will 

hot give up 'the 'impbMon, ihdtigh so very 

gross* 
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8b, JacoVs Well. 

• • " • • • * 

Our Lord, as we find> Jobn^ chap, iy., eoft- 

^etsedmith tb&iiirQinanof SamariA^. i^ho> lUune 

to ilraiw,/! water frq« ' tbo^ well which Jacob 

iiad oDce used^ having purchased tho^itee.of 

iground'^of ' tbe ibbabilanta, >(ten ii&.was.a 

soJQDcner in.'theland, sf^Gen. 33^ 19 ; wiiiiih 

afterwards: he g^?e ta th^ dbildreti of Joseph. 

This is near the city once called: Sjiefaeii^!. or 

Sychar^ iiow called Nat>l6uda: * and is. much 
honoured by th^ infaabitanisi tp. thisr ^y. 4. 

jcburcb wa&foffinerly^ciBecjted oifer tbiswellv as 

.waaibejcantOtti ovcBrteireiy ^potf ase^rtained^ or 

faacied^ tohaveibeea^mavbedHHy'tfae^^oiir's 

priBBenoe or actimst: i -Tfaerci^iS' abw^^ howeiw ^ 

only remainiog a'Tautoof stbtie oHrertbewefl); 

the mouth of which is covered with a broad 

flat stone, as is usual in eastern countries. 

81. The Biver Jcrdam. 

This river rises in the mountain of Leba- 
non, and runs on the eastern part of Judea, 
through the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Ga* 
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lilee, till it issues and is lost in the Dead Sea. 
Its course is about a hundred miles : it is small 
in winter, and when the summer melts the 
mountain snows it rises and overflows its 
banks. Tbis river is famous in Scripture his* 
toiy. Its waters stood up in a heap, leaving 
thf chamiei dry for the children of Israel to 
pass x>ver into Canaan, under the conduct of 
Joshua. In after ages it was the scene' of 
•John the Baptist's preaching, and often of 
i>ur Lord's abode. 

The 'Wild Arakfl inf^jA tiie ftkAr^A so much in 
.modem times^ that travelUng thither is very 
dangerous. Those pilgrims who visit Jerusa- 
lem year by year, sometimes 2000 together, 
are escorted to the Jordan ; where many 
^halhe, who thei^by obtain at least something 
to talk of when they return home. . . 






» 
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82. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre* 

At every step, while travelling in Judea, we 
meet with the laborious and expensive endea- 
vours of superstitious zeal, to point out and 
ornament the spots to which the sacred story 
refers. As if to prevent such false piety. Pro- 
vidence has permitted time, and wars, and 
ferocious enemies, to obliterate every mark by 
which such spots might be ascertained. When, 
however, Helena, the mother of the Empress 
Constantine, offered rewards for the disco- 
very of such places, there were some who 
were determined to have the rewards ; and 
they fixed upon such spots as appeared most 
likely, insisting that they were>the identical 
places. 

Tt was not likely that a place so important 
and remarkable as the sepulchre in which our 
Lord was laid, should not be sought after. 
A place was accordingly found, it was called 

L 2 
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Calvary; the sepulchre was declared tebedis- 
covered^ and a church was built over it^ to 
mark it for ever; to afford opportunity for 
imposing upon pilgrims who visit Jerusalem, 
and to allow of a vile farce to be acted every 
y^&r, at the ddie df Easter, by ^hfibb much 
money is gained by the monks who carry on 
the deceit. The /:hurch which surrounds the 
supposed tomb was, a few years ago, burnt 
down. 

83. Destruction of JerusaJenk 

When our Lord was upon earth, he fdretold 
the utter destruetion drthe city, whose tnha^ 
"bitants so rejected the Messiah ; pefise'cuting, 
and at last putting him to death, by the pain- 
ful and shameful mode of crucifixion. 

Accordingly, about forty years after his 
death, the Jews, by rebelling against the Ro- 
mans, provoked them to come with a great 
army, under Titus ; and after a long, bloody, 
and' ruinous siege, the temple was burnt, the 
whole city rased to the ground, and the in^ 
habitanti» which remained were made slaves. 
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When Pilate said he was clear from the 
blood of Jesus, whom he percei^d to be an 
innocent person ; the Jews cried outf ^' his 
<^ blood be on us, and on our children ! " 
This execration was indeed fulfilled when 
Jerusalem was destroyed ; and is still fulfilling, 
as the Jews have never been able since to gain 
their own land again, but have been dispersed 
all over the world, a despised, persecuted, 
and suffering people. Yet are they not lost 
among the nations, but are kept distinct ; as 
by a standing miracle, to prove the truth of 
the Christian religion, and by-and-by, in their 
conversion to Christ, to show its power, and 
his divine mercy, in their happy restoration* 

84. Modem Jerusalem. 

The Roman Emperor Adrian^ about sixty 
years after that destruction of Jerusalem, built 
a new city ; not exactly where the former one 
stood, but near its ruins : not for the Jews, 
but for his own' honours for the Jews were 
forbidden to enter the city, or even look 
towards it. He, to mortify them the more, 
carved the figure of a swine on one of the 
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* 

gates, an^ biolt templet to Jupttiei' and Yenus. 
Wbtn, howeTer, the Empelror Coostailtine pro« 
fcBsed himaelf a Chiistiati} these defilesseots 
M^cure remored; anrdhis ooothet HeleM ^eiit 
.mtteh money in building churches in it for 
Christian worship. ^ 

It was .itfterwardff taken^ plunderdd> and 
Tiunedy several times ; by the Persians^ the 
SaracenSf the Crusaders, and lastly by. the 
Turks in the year 1 31 7. These have kept 
|>o^session of it ever siucef . abd ndw forbid 
/Christians, to visit many parts of it^ aad make 
them pay for the liberty of seeing such ais tbey 
do permit. They have built si superb, mosque 
upon tiie mount whereon once stood Solotiion's 
Temple ; where none but a Mahometan durst 
enter upon pain of death. 
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CONCLUSION, 

Varioas lorts^ of inen we 9l9t, 

When we Asia look aro<ind. 
Differences pi great degree^ 

In their ihapes and ininds are fdund. • 
Dark complexiotied some^ or fair ; 

Short and squabby^ tail and straight. 
Some have smooth; acme enrly hair. 

Some a bald^ or shaven jiate. 
Northerii nations clothed in fur^ 

Scarce from brother brutes are known; 
Half the yei^r they rarely Atir, 

Prisoned in Iheir frozen zone. 

• 

Gayer India's broiling ^nn 

Strips the native^ half undrest ; 

Languishing^ he sleeps at noon^ 
By the light and heat opprest. 
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Chlnt's winkiog working ions 

Swarm the waters and the land ; 
While the scanty Tartar tuns 

0*er his steppes, aftd spurns command. 
There« mnn k^ls iiFspiey groyes. 

If the serpents give him leave : 
Here, the moihtain rock he loves. 

Which the cload capt summits heave. 
Various tastes to various so]l8> 

Providence thus kindly suits } 
Each prefers his own, and smiles 

At the others choicest fruits. 
Ignorance and folly tfaia. 

To despise whate*er is good ; 
Rather, leaving what's amias. 

Claim and mingle better food. 
Smile we then, as this we see. 

As their pre|udtces hiind; 
But, be sure, ourselves are free. 

Well informed^ improved our miiyd. - 
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Yet whate*ei^ waetj,,. 

Man may ^hbw in-TAried-dlilQe^ 5 
One sad likebess.stiU wesee^:^ - 

Every place abounds i'n crimes. 

Sin his noble minddrforttid. 
Brings diseaset^icMftbi^ frttpB^, 

Calls for pes^nee and stbrms. 

Sorrow^ snfferiDgy a^id isbainew 
Sin abounds in eT^ioiLT ... 

While religion^ 4i6b|be oam^,.^ , 
Scarce is s^en> .or. hf^di^.tttje while* 

All is false, «ibsnrd>. tnipilre. 
Satan, ever foe tp.ntBn> >^ •> > 

Rules the pjeopk widthis-nod f 
Snatches from. th^q^ if fae.oanj^ > • 

All that's true, ind leaUs to GM^ 
Man will worship ^f^let h^m bow. 

Let him go(^ and idols find* 
Satan winks> ftilcl cares not how. 

So he darken^ ke^s the nund. 
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Indians love their Jaggernant ; 

Samoiedi their Cachams charm : 
There the human Lama*s sought ; 

Here Mahomet leads to harm. 
AU alike beguile the soml^ 

Hazard it beyond the graven 
None can vice and sin control f 

None can pard<Mi^ none can saye^ 
Though in Asia first began 

True rellgion!a light to born.f 
Cheering, guiding light to maD> 

When the rebel wants to tum^ 
Now, alas ! its feeble rays 

.Sink in superstitious care ^ 
Error's dull and smoaky blaze 

Hides the truth, with hideous glare. 
Great the mercy we .'enjoy ^ ' 

We the book o£ God faavp succ^ 
Bible truths can well employ, 
Errors, sins, and ilU^ to cnri, 
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Here the remedy is shown> 

Sinners lost restoring still : 
Jesus sayes^ and he .alone 

Ghiilt he pardons at his will. 
Let me then o*er Asia rove^ 

View their idok, rites ahhorr*d ; 
This will make me Britain love, 

Jesus^ and his holy word. 
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Of HARRIS and SON may be had, 

1. SCENES IN EUROPE, with 84 engravings, Second 
Edition^ price 4s. plain, and 68. coloared. 

2. A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF SIXTY-FOUR BEASTS, 
BIRDS, FISHES, AND INSECTS, such as generally excite 
the Curiosity of Young Persons, with a copper plate to each. 
Price 3s. plain, and 4s. coloured. 

3. A VISIT TO UNCLE WILLIAM IN TOWN ; or, a 
Description of the most Remarlcable Buildings in the British 
Metropolis. Illustrated' with 66 engravings on copper plate, 
price 4s. half bound. 

4. THE CHAPTER OF KINGS. By the late Mr. Collins. 
Illustrated with 38 copper plate engravings; price 3s. 6d. 
plain, or 5s. coloured. 

5. THE SPRING BUD, or Rural Scenery, in Verse, with 
Descriptive Notes for the Instruction and Amusement of Young 
Persons. By Miss E. Appleton ; elegantly printed, with a 
beautiful engraving ; price 2s. in boards. 

6. THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, a 
new and improved edition, interspersed with Reflections, Re- 
ligious and Moral, and adorned with 23 neat engravings; 
price 3s. 6d. plain, and 4s. 6d. coloured. 

7. A VISIT TO THE BAZAAR, illustrated with 32 en- 
gravings ; price 3s. plain, and 4s. coloured. 

8. MARMADUKE MULTIPLY'S MULTIPLICATION 
TABLE, in 4 parts ; price Is. each plain, and Is. 6d. colour- 
ed; or together, half bound, 4s. 6d. plain, and 6s>. 6d, 
coloured. 
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9. THE PCNCE-TABLE PLAYFULLY PARAPHRASED. 
B7 Peter Psnnylbss, 12 eDgrayings ; price Is. plain, or It. 
6d. coloured. 

10. THE HISTORY OF LITTLE XUCY, or the Birth- '" 
day Pretento. With 6 engraviuss ; price Is. plain, or Is. 6d. I 
coloured. \ « 

11. THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By the An^or of 1 
Always Happy ; price 28. 6d. half hound. E 

12. NURSERY MORALS, chiedy in MonosyHahles. By 
the same Author ; price 2s. 6d, half hound. 

13. DAMB TRUELOVE's TALES^ now first puhllalied, 
as Useful Lessons for Little Misses, and Masters^ and oma- 
■Mnted with 22 engravings, price 28. 6d. plain, or Ss. 6d. 
coloured, half hound, 2d edit. 

14. CLASSICAL LETTERS y or. Alphabet of Memory, 
intended for the Instruction and Amneeiiient of Youag Paf- 
sons, with 24 engravings, price 28. plain, or 3s. coloured. 

15. ALWAYS HAPPY ! ! or. Anecdotes of Fellz and his 
Sister Serena, a Tale. P|ice 2s. 6d. half houi^. 

16. RIGHT AND WRONG, exhihited in the Histoiy «f 
Rosa and Agne^. Price 28. 66, half hound. 

17. A KEY TO KNOWLEBCffi ; or, Tfaines In Onamtm 
Use Mmply and shortly eirplahied, in a Series of JHalofocs. 
Price 2s. 6d. half bound. 

18. THE MOTHER'S FIRST BOOK; containing the 
Rudiments of Spelling, Reading,, and Grammar. Price Is. 

1^. THE TWINSISTERS j or, the Advantages of RsUgion. 
A Tale for ToMig Persons. By Miss Samdham. Price 3s. 
<nI. bound. 

20. THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SELWYN. A Tale. 
Price 4s« bound. 






Jl« THB ADOPTED DAUGHTER. A Tale^for Y^mug 
PenoQB. Price Ss. 6d. bound. 

22. PU5ASURE AND IMPROVEMENT BLENDED : or, 
an Attempt to shew that Knowledge can only be attained by 

. Early Inqairf and Judicions Explanation. Price 3s. bound. 

23. THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL ; in Letters, supposed 
to have been Written from a Mother to her Daughter. With 
a Map. Price 2s. half bound. 

24. THE ADVENTURES Of POOR PUSS ; an Amusing 
Tale for Children. Price 3s. bound. 

25. THE SON OF A GENIUS ; a Tale for Young Persons. 
dy Mn, HOFFLAND. Price 2s. 6d. half bound. 

26. ELLEN THE TEACHER ; a Tale for Youth, By 
Mrs. HoFFLAND, 2 vols: Price 5s. half bound. 

27. THE BLIND FARMER AND HIS CHILDK^f. By 
M n. HoFFUkNo. Price 4s. bmnd. 

%• The three preceifing Articles written by Mrs. HamjiHD, 
kare received the approbatioD of Mn and HiasEDGSWOftTiiy 
whose rank and talents in thiacoantry are a <' host," since 
their judgement is as indisputable* as their genius is rare. 
Seaie 'very large impressions of the first article have already 
been diiposeH of. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY, by mnm 
of Instructive Games, invented by the Abb€ Gaultieii ; 
containing the Game of simple Geography, which teaches the 
Names and Situations of the different Countries and Places on 
Earth ; and also a Game, illustrative of Ancient and Modem 
History : to which is prefixed, a Treatise or short Account of 
the Artificial Sphere; with coloured Maps. 1 Vol. folio, 
price II. Is. 
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